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EDITORIAL 
Thoughts on Truth and Unity 


HRISTIANS and non-Christians alike have a common con- 
cern in these days. It is a concern which finds expression in 
two supreme and inseparable questions. One is the poign- 

ant question about truth; the other is the agonizing question about 
unity. Men realize, as they have never realized before, that they 
must reach an adequate interpretation of life. They realize, too, 
that they must learn to live harmoniously together. The reason is 
obvious. If thought fails to achieve clarity on life’s deepest issues 
and life fails to have a binding quality, men are foredoomed to de- 
struction. 
Let us ponder these questions. 


‘THE APPREHENSION OF TRUTH AND THE ACHIEVEMENT OF UNITY 


The apprehension of truth and the achievement of unity are su- 
preme human needs. This is our first reflection. ‘Truth is needed 
for our darkness and unity for our disorder; for the minds of men are 
very confused and the relations between men are very chaotic. 

The deep, encircling gloom cries out for light. The void, the 
unparalleled emptiness of our time, needs a brightness to fill it. In 
the souls of vanquished and victors alike there is an eerie emptiness. 
In Germany and Japan, of course, the prevailing Nihilism is more 
tragic, for, added to the absence of meaning and the lack of an ulti- 
mate source of truth, there is the hopelessness of utter impotency. 
Ever since the roseate hued bubbles born of messianic dreams were 
punctured, two great peoples have no center for their gaze nor any 
inspiration for life as they face tomorrow. 
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But let no one suppose that the souls of the victors have all the 
brightness of meaning and the fullness of hope. A subtle, creeping 
Nihilism invades the American soul. Less than three years ago a 
sensitive spirit wrote these words: 


“Oh my country, 
It is Nothing that we must fear: the thought of Nothing: 
The sound of Nothing in our hearts like the hideous scream 
Of fire-engines in the streets at midnight: 
The belief in Nothing.” 


It is as true today as when T. S. Eliot wrote The Wasteland. 


“We are the hollow men. We are the stuffed men. 
Headpiece filled with straw.” 


Much of American life continues to be “full of fancies and empty of 
meaning.” Patterns of social life which many students of society 
blue-printed for our time are now but memories of great illusions, 
the fantasies of men who predicted the shape of things to come with- 
out taking account of the sinister forces that operate in human 
history. 

When was there ever such an opportunity for Christian affirma- 
tion, for grasping the great Christian truths and flashing them in the 
abyss like flaming torches? Now is the time for the Christian doc- 
trine of man, which proclaims that the human tragedy is due to the 
fact we men have been passing the “days of our years’’ off-center. 
Contemporary man has not had a true perspective for his thinking, 
nor has his life revolved around God and God’s purposes as the only 
true pivot of human existence. What an opportunity, also, to pro- 
claim the Christian doctrine of God! Now is the moment to affirm 
God’s righteousness and mercy, to proclaim that human off-centered- 
ness brings inevitable disorder in its train, to emphasize the fact that 
the life of mankind must be governed by everlasting law, to set in 
high relief that there can be no true peace in the arena of history save 
a peace upon whose cheek righteousness imprints its kiss, and above 
which mercy, which is over all God’s works, erects its rainbow arch. 
Upon the one hand, man must be interpreted to himself; on the other 
hand, God and his ways must be interpreted to man. This can only 
be done by Christian doctrine. ‘Therein lies one of the great tasks 
of Christian theology today. 
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But the Christian truth that is going to render this service must be 
truth that, besides being lit up with reality, has a lilt to it, a singing 
note. The only kind of doctrine that will solve the problem of the 
dark, empty void is doctrine that has a musical quality. It is “songs 
in the night” that we need, truth that will give to life not only mean- 
ing, but hope, and courage, and exultation. Truths that call for 
mere stoical resignation, or that undertake to clarify the mind with- 
out warming the heart, are not truths that can face the problem of 
our contemporary void with any chance of success. 

No less important is the achievement of unity. It is a plain plati- 
tude to say that the world is out of joint, but the fact, platitude or 
not, is that it is more out of joint, and on a more universal scale, than 
ever before in human history. Physically the world is a unit. Spir- 
itually and politically, it is a chaotic welter of atoms. The present 
disorder cannot long continue. In an atomic age unity must be 
achieved as a basic condition of the continuance of human life. Po- 
litical unity which is an absolute necessity can come only in one of 
two ways. It can come as the result of a basis being agreed upon for 
a family of nations; or it can come as the result of conquest, that is 
to say, by the imposition of one mighty power upon the other na- 
tions of mankind. Evidence multiplies at this moment thai we are 
headed for a new imperial era in which the attempt is going to be 
made to establish a new Pax Romana by force, whatever that force 
may be. 

In such a situation, the unity of the Christian Church takes on all 
the greater meaning. ‘The Church of Jesus Christ, now represented 
in all the great areas of the world, must express ecumenical solidarity 
to face the unprecedented emptiness and the unparalleled disorder 
in human affairs. The Church must be a community where the 
Word of God gives light and where allegiance to the will of God gives 
harmony. But the Church must be interested in unity not merely 
because the human situation calls, as it never called before, for Chris- 
tian solidarity; it must pursue unity in order to be itself. Unity in 
Christ is called for because such unity is the only true expression of 
the meaning of the Christian Church. If the Church is to glorify 
God, which means to make him visible to men, it must manifest the 
unity of a corporate life and a common purpose. 
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A SENSE OF TRUTH CREATES A SPIRIT OF UNITY 


A second reflection is this. A sense of truth creates a spirit of 
unity. From one point of view, truth is something that we pursue 
and strive to grasp. From another point of view, it is something that 
pursues and grasps us. In the great humanistic tradition writers 
have vied with one another in describing the thrilling pursuit of 
truth, whose true nature ever lies beyond the vision of the mind and 
the grasp of the hand. Life could have no higher expression than 
the pursuit of truth as a bird, which, if ever it were captured, should 
be set at liberty again by the captor in order that life might continue 
to be a thrilling and perpetual quest of truth. 

But such a sense of truth is totally inadequate, whether to express 
what truth is or to express what life demands when the full serious- 
ness of the human situation breaks upon the mind. For truth is no 
mere object to be pursued; it is a subject which pursues us. It is 
something that grasps us, as well as something that we try to grasp. 
In a very profound and Biblical sense, truth is subjectivity. It is a 
seed that invades the soil of the spirit and germinates therein. It is 
a belt that girds the loins of the mind and braces it up for action. It 
is a fire that burns in the inner depths of the heart. It is a whip that 
lashes us forward. Such is Christian truth, truth in which thinking 
is done not merely with the mind but with the heart, which “also has 
its reasons.” It is truth in which the very flesh and bone of man en- 
gage in agonizing thought. The true encounter with Truth takes 
place not in halcyon days when all is well and Truth’s seekers pursue 
it under a bright sun as it flits from tree to tree like a bird or like a 
butterfly hops from flower to flower. The great encounter with 
Truth takes place in times of storm and fiery trial, when a sense of 
the tragic enters into life and men get ready for a great crusade. 
Then Truth is the starting point from which the march begins, the 
light which gleams in the crusaders’ eyes, the inspiration which glows 
in their hearts. Such, in a secular sense, was the sense of truth which 
gave Germans and Japanese their biological response to the mandate 
of their Fuehrer or their Emperor. They were like pedigree steeds 
whom the crack of a whip or the blare of a trumpet sent forth upon a 
mission with fanatical devotion. ‘This same sense of truth it was that 
made Chinese Communists “gossip about their faith” in every market 
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place in China and carry on the propaganda which brought into be- 
ing a formidable crusading fellowship in that ancient land. 

Far be it from us to suggest that the Nazi, the Fascist, or the Com- 
munist outlook upon truth does it justice or is the sense of truth of 
which we stand in need. But this we do insist upon. The same 
sense of being possessed by absolute truth which made Germans and 
Japanese the tremendous crusaders we have known them to be in 
these last years is native to the Christian sense of truth. The only 
difference, and, of course, it is a decisive one, is this. Whereas Ger- 
mans and Japanese were possessed by finite realities to which they 
gave absolute religious allegiance, Christians are possessed by the 
God of truth, who calls them and claims them and grasps them and 
inspires them in Jesus Christ the Lord. Christians when possessed 
of the Christian truth become propagandists, campaigners, crusaders, 
as Christians always have been in the great epochs of Christian history 
from New Testament times to the present. Their sense of truth 
fused them, as it has fused devotees of secular religions, into a crusad- 
ing fellowship on the road of life. They achieved a dynamic unity 
as they moved forward together to proclaim their faith and to live it. 

What the Christian Church needs today is the recovery and re- 
awakening of this sense of truth. Routine and complacency are too 
prevalent in our congregations. Let no smug, traditional church- 
man sneer at the Pentacostals or at the sects in general, or at those 
Churches that have a crusading sect consciousness. Our Churches 
must recover a sense of pilgrim companionship, of crusading fellow- 
ship. ‘They must move toward the real frontiers of life where the 
decisive issues become clear and the decisive battles are worn. The 
unity that Christian truth creates is a unity on the road, a unity made 
manifest in the devotion of a common commitment. Christian 
truth, therefore, is truth that we find and that finds us. When we 
grasp it, it should not be to encage it like the bird, but to unfurl it 
like a banner. 

“Long, long ago the Truth was found, 


A company of men it bound. 
Grasp firmly then—that ancient Truth!”’ 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 1s UNITY IN THE CHRISTIAN TRUTH 


This would be our third reflection. Christian unity is unity in the 
Christian truth. Lest it should be said that we are here advocating 
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a species of fanaticism or a code of behavior only slightly distinguish- 
able from that of those groups who have been largely responsible for 
the contemporary crisis, let this closing word be added. Christian 
truth and Christian unity are both unique and even paradoxical in 
character. It is most important that we clearly grasp the kind of 
unity which alone is consistent with Christian truth. 

For Christians truth exists. No finite mind can ever formulate it 
fully, but its true nature can be grasped and its true pattern outlined. 
This is possible because Christian truth is the product of thought’s 
application to what God has revealed concerning himself and his re- 
demptive purpose for mankind. ‘The Christian proclaims in unmis- 
takable terms that the works and words of the living God are true. 
He affirms that God has spoken in deed and in word. ‘That being 
so, the Christian quest of truth is not the quest of something to be 
discovered; it is rather the interpretation of something that is given. 
When this given is examined it is found to be a Person. For the 
Christian the Word became flesh. Jesus Christ is the Truth. At 
the heart of the Christian religion is no mere luminous idea but a 
Person who is the Light of the World. Because this Person was per- 
fect in word as well as in deed, Christians should think with clarity 
and live in goodness, for truth must ever be “in order to goodness.” 
Moreover, because Christian truth is personal truth it can only be 
fully expressed in persons and in the relations of persons. Thus it 
is in the Christian fellowship, and in the Christian fellowship alone, 
that Christian truth can be made manifest. It is only in the Church, 
in the Christian Church when it is truly the Church, that the fullness 
of God can be experienced. 

Thus fellowship, community, is necessary for the expression of the 
Christian truth. There can be no Christian truth worthy of the 
name which does not express itself in Christian unity. As there can 
be no worthy Christian unity where Jesus Christ, the personal center 
of unity, is not adored as Saviour and as Lord, so Christian truth is 
not perfectly expressed when it merely takes the form of subscription 
to a creedal basis. For love is itself an integral part of the truth and 
the truth must always be held in love. That being so, while there is 
no unity that is specifically Christian whose center is not Jesus Christ 
the Truth, there can be no truth which is fully Christian unless it 
has a place for love and the works of love as central and integral 
elements. 
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Certain consequences follow from this interpretation. It is most 
important, in a time marked by confusion and emptiness, that each 
Christian Church should earnestly strive to formulate a confessional 
basis which has all the richness of the Christian revelation. A lumi- 
nous body of thought passionately held is necessary, if the Church is 
going to outthink contemporary confusion and provide a needed 
body of conviction for its own members. For Church members need 
an intelligent grasp of the Christian faith that they may satisfy their 
own intellectual needs and apply their faith in the diverse spheres of 
life where they carry on their work. There is positively no future 
for, nor should any encouragement be given to, a Church union in 
any part of the world which is not founded upon an adequate body 
of Christian conviction. It is of paramount importance that all 
Churches review the confessional statement of their faith and make 
sure that it is richly worthy of the Christian revelation and as lumi- 
nous and strong as the contemporary confusion calls for. 

It is equally imperative that the Christian Church pursue Chris- 
tian unity in the fullest and richest sense. Christian unity inspired 
by and rooted in the Christian truth is unity in which the spirit of 
love must ever be regnant. No clarity in the mind can ever be a 
substitute for love in the heart. Passionate Christian conviction 
must always be accompanied by compassionate tolerance of those 
members of the Christian fellowship who hold to Jesus Christ the 
Head, but who cannot conscientiously see eye to eye with others upon 
certain important, though subsidiary, aspects of the faith. It will 
always, of course, be a problem to be passionate and yet compassion- 
ate, to have burning convictions and yet to be winsomely tolerant, 
to be uncompromisingly loyal to truth and yet to hold the truth in 
love, to do equal justice to orthodox thinking and holy living. 

The more we ponder the specific nature of Christian truth and of 
Christian unity and their relationship to one another, the more ‘the 
inner meaning of the Christian religion becomes clear and the more 
adequate is the standard provided for us to judge the life of the 
Christian Church. The reality of Christian fellowship is much more 
basic than the character of Church organization. The fellowship 
and all that it implies must ever be given a prior place to the organi- 
zation and must always be regarded as more ultimate than the eccle- 
siastical structure. The saints in whom is the life of God and whose 
lives are lived in conformity with the will of God must always be 
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regarded as more ultimate than the ecclesiastical structure. They 
are more ultimate and important than the theologians, the hierarchs, 
the ecclesiastics. And even when the theologians, the hierarchs, and 
the ecclesiastics, because of differences between them which they con- 
scientiously regard to be important, find it difficult to come together 
in unity, they must do so “‘as becometh saints.”” Especially must they 
strive after unity when they enter the Christian Holy of Holies and 
sit down or kneel down together at the Table of the Lord. To re- 
fuse to admit to the Lord’s Supper anyone who believes in Jesus 
Christ and who loves and follows the Saviour, to deprive him of the 
privilege of the Holy Communion in the name of any theological, 
hierarchical, or ecclesiastical principle, is a crime against the Body 
of Christ and a sin against the Holy Ghost. Evangelical catholicity, 
which is the only true catholicity, because it is founded upon and 
inspired by the Gospel, is a unity in Christ transcending the human 
differences in thought and rank and organization which the children 
of God have set up and which distinguish them from one another. 

One closing reflection. Jesus Christ, because he is the source of 
Christian truth and the soul of Christian unity, is also the goal of 
Truth’s quest and its living expression on life’s road. Christian 
thinking and Christian living are thus a moving out from Christ to- 
ward Christ and a return from Christ to Christ. Christian truth is 
inexhaustible in its meaning and Christian unity is inexhaustible in 
its possibility. Lines which appear in the last section of T. S. Eliot’s 
Four Quartets have a deep Christian meaning. 


‘We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time.” 


Tue Eprror 


Souls, Systems, and God 


known for his philosophy or prophecy, wrote in a personal 
letter: ‘““The common cognomen of this world among the 
misguided and superstitious is ‘a vale of tears’ from which we are to 
be redeemed by a certain arbitrary interposition of God and taken 


M than a hundred years ago the poet Keats, who was not 
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to Heaven—What a little circumscribed straightened notion! Call 
the world if you please “The vale of Soul-making.’ Then you will 
find out the use of the world.” Since these lines were penned, how- 
ever, we have come to see that the two views expressed here are not 
so antithetical as Keats imagined. Indeed, we may say that what is 
needed in our day is not the abandonment of the one for the other, 
but a realistic synthesis of the two. More than ever we have reason 
to think of this world as a vale of tears, and because that is so it is 
imperative to think of it also as a vale of Soul-making. Our danger 
is not that we see the tears but that we become melancholy and cyni- 
cal. ‘That is why it is so important to see the life of man in the light 
of God; only then will this vale of tears become a vale of Soul-making. 
This number of THEoLocy Topay concerns itself with certain di- 
verse aspects of this crucial subject. 


The brief introductory article on Paul Elmer More is a timely re- 
minder of how one versed in the classic humanist tradition turned 
toward the end of his life with a sense of new discovery to the classic 
Christian faith. In More's case the pilgrimage from Athens to Jeru- 
salem did not result in a flight from the humanism of his earlier days, 
but it did produce a deepening insight and a resolute faith. He be- 
gan to speak of “the descent of the Word into this harassed realm of 
mortality” as “the great adventure of God.” 

The author is interested in making a plea for a fuller understand- 
ing of Paul Elmer More, who in his later days was repulsed by his 
academic friends and for some strange reason shunned by Christian 
thinkers. John T. Galloway is the minister of the Roland Park 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Md. 


The Christian life is the life lived under the kingship of Christ. 
‘Jesus is Lord” was the earliest Christian creed and the basic affirma- 
tion upon which the New Testament was written. This is the point 
of departure for W. A. Visser 't Hooft’s treatment of the kingship of 
Christ in the Bible. To speak of the kingship or lordship of Christ 
is to imply something more than a title of authority. King and Lord 
are to be interpreted in their Old Testament terms as applying to 
God. The unique and paradoxical character of the kingship of 
Christ is that the Bible represents this kingdom as both present and 
future. If the present reality of Christ’s lordship is ignored in the 
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hope of a future consummation, then the central fact that Christ is 
Lord is obscured. On the other hand, if Christ’s present kingdom 
is stressed to the exclusion of its final fulfillment, then there is noth- 
ing for which to hope. 

This article is one in the 1947 series of Stone Lectures delivered at 
Princeton Theological Seminary on the general subject, ‘““The King- 
ship of Christ in Recent European Theology.’ Dr. Visser 't Hooft 
is the General Secretary of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. His article bespeaks profound theological in- 
sight and penetrating Biblical interpretation. It is reassuring to 
have this emphasis on the eve of the formation of the World Council 
which, in some circles, is being criticized as an institutionalized ex- 
pedient. 


Is mysticism a good word to describe what is meant by the Chris- 
tian life lived under the lordship of Christ? In recent years the 
word has been severely attacked and by none more consistently than 
the crisis theologians, such as Barth, Brunner, and Niebuhr. Never- 
theless the word will not down. Roman Catholics do not find it ob- 
jectionable, and there are many group movements today, such as the 
Iona Community, which deliberately seek to revitalize and restore 
the meaning of mysticism if not the word itself. In his treatment 
of “‘Mysticism—What Is It?’’ Georges A. Barrois sets forth a definition 
of mysticism which he thinks obviates some of the criticisms made 
against it. ‘“Christian mysticism is the supreme expression of man’s 
spiritual life in conformity with the standards and ideals of Biblical 
revelation.” ‘This excludes the possibility that in mysticism man 
becomes God, or that mysticism is largely a matter of intellectual 
ability, asceticism, and human initiative. 

The author is a former Dominican who has taught in Jerusalem 
and at The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Now an ordained Presbyterian minister, Dr. Barrois is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Princeton Theological Seminary where he is 
teaching courses on Roman Catholic theology, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Biblical archaeology. 


One often hears it said that the Church is fast losing contact with 
the laboring man. Statistics seem to bear this out, but here and 
there one sees evidence of a new kind of contact which gives promise 
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for the future. Such is the work of Richard Smith among the coal 
miners of West Virginia. In his article, ““The Coal Miner and God,” 
the very soul of the laborer is laid bare, and we are made to see its 
mixture of sacrifice, hard work, class isolation, instability, callousness, 
and generosity. ‘The author thinks of his task as essentially evange- 
listic, but he points out that “in order to meet the crucial needs of a 
soul it is appropriate that we attempt to meet the needs of the body 
and the mind first.” What has been accomplished in this regard is 
recounted with interesting detail and evident enthusiasm. There is 
no touch of patronizing condescension in Mr. Smith’s attitude. He 
writes with sympathy and affection for the people with whom he 
works. 

The author is Mission Supervisor of the Mountaineer Mining Mis- 
sion serving West Virginia coal miners. ‘This project is sponsored 
by the Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. 


In the realm of prose, and particularly in the writing of great nov- 
els, it is Dostoyevsky to whom we are increasingly looking for insight 
on the relation between the vale of tears and the vale of Soul-making. 
As the author of the article on ‘““Dostoyevsky and the Catholic Mind” 
says, “If any writer of modern times has managed to incorporate in 
his work both universality and inwardness, both catholic sympathy 
and interior faith, that writer was Dostoyevsky.” Something of this 
great Russian’s philosophy can be gleaned from his statement at the 
unveiling of Pushkin’s statue in 1880: “Do I speak of economic glory, 
of the glory of the sword or of science? I speak only of the brother- 
hood of man . . . the communion of all nations in accordance with 
the law of the Gospel of Christ.” 

David Wesiey Soper, formerly Professor of Bible and Philosophy 
at Union College, Barbourville, Ky., is chairman of the Department 
of Religion, Beloit College, Wisconsin. 


It is a curious thing that while there is so much discussion today 
about the fate and the future of the Jew, about the dangers and evils 
of anti-Semitism, very little of this discussion is on the religious plane. 
Sholem Asch once said, “If ever there has occurred in human history 
an event that frightens us with its incomprehensibleness and unrealiz- 
ability, an event which is shrouded in a veil of profound mysticism, it 
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is this miracle of the survival of the Jewish people.” What is the 
meaning of the suffering Jew? In his article on “The Christian 
Church and the Modern Jew,” Frederick A. Aston approaches this 
question from the point of view of Christian responsibility. The 
thesis of the article is stated in these words: “Because of the loosening 
of the bonds of religion and tradition, because the centuries-old ab- 
horrence of Christ is gradually changing . . . because they are pon- 
dering the reason for the resurgence of persecution, the Jewish peo- 
ple are approachable as never before.” 

Dr. Aston has been the Secretary for several years of the New York 
Jewish Evangelization Society. He is at present with the American 
Bible Society as University Student Counsellor at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York University, and City College. 


There is an intimate affinity between mysticism and poetry, but 
few modern poets are mystics. In his book, The Spiritual Aspects 
of the New Poetry, Amos N. Wilder says that the modern poets are 
“indices of tensions that exist in our age.” Modern poetry is thus a 
reflection of our contemporary spiritual unrest. Moreover, the con- 
viction that poetry is a matter of self-expression has added to the con- 
fusion. Helmut Kuhn attacks this idea on aesthetic, moral, and 
metaphysical grounds and dares to assert that poetry is praise—“‘all 
poetry is about something.” With numerous interesting digressions 
on poetry, ancient and modern, the article draws a comparison and 
contrast between the classic encomium and the Christian hymn. 

The substance of this article was read before the Guild of Scholars 
in the Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C., last winter. The au- 
thor, formerly of the University of Berlin, is a member of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at the University of North Carolina. 

H. T. K., Jr. 


A Footnote to Kingsley and Newman 


and humbling, which falls to the lot of anyone who essays to 
edit a theological journal is to receive communications from 
time to time from its readers. More and more readers of THEOLOGY 
Topay take up the pen to express their personal sentiments with re- 
spect to this or that article which is published in its pages. The fact 


C)= of the experiences, sometimes inspiring, mostly sobering 
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that they do so greatly cheers us. We trust that our readers will con- 
tinue to crystallize their thoughts and to pass them on to us upon any 
issue that is raised in these pages. We shall always be happy to print 
expressions of opinion which may appear to us to be a real contribu- 
tion to any subject discussed in this review. We might even institute 
a special section where the sentiments of our readers would be given 
expression. 

Professor Houghton’s article entitled, ““The Issue Between Kings- 
ley and Newman,” has aroused much interest and discussion. We 
take pleasure in printing in this number a letter regarding this arti- 
cle from a distinguished Army Chaplain. The viewpoint of Com- 
mander Hough and the concern which he expresses are very relevant 
to the issue raised by Professor Houghton. J. A. M. 


Tarkio, Missouri 
The Editor, 
‘THEOLOGY TODAY 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest Dr. Walter E. Houghton’s article, ““The 
Issue Between Kingsley and Newman,” in the April number of THE- 
oLocy Topay. 

As a “‘little minister’’ I cannot resist writing a brief word about it. 
It seems to me that Dr. Houghton is very severe with Charles Kings- 
ley, and, what is more, I fear that, although Liberalism may have 
gone too far, we are now in danger of going to the other extreme and 
of forgetting the extraordinary advantages which have come to us 
from the crusading spirit and writings of the Victorian reformers. 

We do not stand in need of the barren orthodoxy of the past, and 
it is not necessary now to pour fine scorn on the men of other years 
who divorced theology from the cloisters and who interpreted reli- 
gion in terms of social righteousness and human justice. 

Surely Charles Kingsley was not by any means as hedonistic and 
sensuous as Dr. Houghton makes out. Consider Kingsley’s poems. 
Think of “The Three Fishers.”” Think of the haunting lines of 
‘The Sands of Dee,” and what of the moving lines: 


“Break, break, break 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea; 
But the tender grace of a day that is gone 
Will never come back to me.” 
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Are these the words of a man who flaunted his way through life 
and saw nothing evil in nature or the state of man? Not so. 

And the thing that amazes me is this: Cardinal Newman, with all 
his fine prose in his “Apologia” and his nebulous mysticism, never 
once lifted his pen to write a line to emancipate the victims of Eng- 
land’s ‘“‘dark, Satanic mills.” It is all very well for theologians to 
worship at his shrine, but what of this? Theologians genuflect be- 
fore Browning also. But Browning likewise in his sunny Italy and 
with his canary coloured gloves and lavender waistcoat never wrote 
a line for England’s poor. He often spoke of Christ but never saw 
the Christ who was filled with compassion when he saw the multi- 
tude. 

For myself I like not these men who are creedally correct and doc- 
trinally impeccable but who do not relate their religion to life. It 
is men like Newman who have lost the workers of the world from 
the churches. 

It is men like Kingsley who have kept the church in England from 
being swept away altogether. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Kingsley was not a thinker, says Dr. Houghton. What is a 
thinker? John Henry Newman believed and so stated that on the 
hailstones that fell one day in France he saw imprinted on each the 
image of the Virgin. Is this good thinking? 

And in any case it is true that, whatever may have been the merits 
of Newman’s creed, it did not succeed in making him a happy man. 
It is all very well to denounce Kingsley for being in love with life, 
but I also recall that the author of “Lead, Kindly Light,”’ with all his 
other worldliness did not hesitate to accept the “red hat.” 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) ELtis Jones Houcu, Commander 
Atchison County Memorial Post No. 4608 





FROM THE SHADOWS TO THE LIGHT 


By JOHN T. GALLOWAY 


‘In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world” (John 16: 33). 


of his generation and surveys its meaning from the lonely 
heights of brilliant perspective. Such a lonely, accom- 
plished spirit was the late Dr. Paul Elmer More. He plodded with 
the earth-bound long enough to see the inadequacy of their position, 
but, in leaving them, he spent the rest of his days in difficult isolation, 
unrecognized and unappreciated by the majority of the Christians 
whose cause he had espoused, and bitterly attacked by the intelli- 
gentsia he had forsaken. He was able to deal adequately with all his 
detractors, but he never understood why Christians gave so little at- 
tention to his intellectual and spiritual pilgrimage. Unlike Jung who, 
finding himself in a somewhat similar position, registered his com- 
plaint on the printed page, Dr. More maintained a humble silence. 
There were a few Christian scholars who recognized his peculiar 
genius: Lynn Harold Hough, Louis J. A. Mercier, T. S. Eliot, and 
two or three others who pointed to his significance for a Christian 
apologetic. ‘There is also reason to believe that certain liberal theo- 
logians moved quietly to a more conservative position under the im- 
pact of his irresistible logic. No credit was given; no thanks ex- 
pressed, but there was at least an interesting conjunction in the ap- 
pearance of books and the alteration of positions. It was not until 
the Pages from an Oxford Diary was published, when the author was 
on his deathbed, that Christian ministers, in general, awakened to 
an appreciation of the stature of this one who for so long had fought 
their battles on the frontier of modern thought. Now, ten years 
later, when the thought-world which he described as “the most 
tawdry and dingy ever found in history”’ has been shattered by the 
War it spawned, one wonders whether discriminating minds of our 
day will follow his lead to the higher levels of creativity. 
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More’s call to preach came late, but his lips were touched with a 
very choice coal from the altar. At the close of one of his most care- 
fully reasoned volumes, The Skeptical Approach to Religion, we read 
that one who honestly seeks the truth “will ask whether the troubles 
of our present civilization are not due to just this: the loss of hope, 
and with that loss, a sort of craven timidity before the high spiritual 
adventure that we call religion. And for his own part he will begin 
to suspect that the suspense of judgement on which as a skeptic he 
has prided himself is not so much a clear perception of the limitations 
of reason, as a sort of cowardly shrinking from the summons to push 
out into the vast unknown, if by chance he may find thus a knowledge 
beyond his present reckoning. Faith is the great adventure. . . .” 

How we need firm hope in the living, redemptive power of God 
today! How wonderful it is that we may be beckoned to it in the 
beautiful, winsome prose of a scholar like Paul Elmer More! In 
making his most earnest appeal to the adventure of faith he quotes 
the verse which he held to be the greatest in the Bible: “In the world 
ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” ‘That verse was the inspiration of his life from the moment 
he discovered it, and it became the trumpet call which insistently 
kept his mind on the quest for the Most High. 

Dr. More not only showed the attractiveness of faith; he assidu- 
ously exposed the errors of those who boasted of their lack of faith. 
With a breadth of knowledge and a clarity of vision unexcelled in 
his generation he showed that there is a reasoned case against the 
aberrations of the philosophers; against the scientists who insist on 
interpreting all of life within the frame of their own categories; and 
against the theological triflers whom he denounced as “advocates of 
religion made easy, with their substitutions of a few neat little moral- 
isms for the supernatural credulities of the primitive church.” 

Thanks to the life and work of Paul Elmer More, the inquiring 
mind, which encounters cactus barbs in the wasteland of modern 
secular education, may be directed to the writings of one who worked 
his way through to a confident trust in the God who redeems us. 
The honest thinker whose groping has hitherto gone unrewarded 
may now be directed to the books of one who discovered a reason for 
the faith that was in him and recorded that reason in inimitable 
literature. 





JESUS IS LORD 
THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST IN THE BIBLE * 


By W. A. VIssER ’T HOOFT 


SPECIALIST in higher criticism remarked recently that criti- 
cal research, which in its early stages had removed Christ 
from the center of the Gospel, is now bringing us back to 

the simple truth that the whole New Testament message is a Gospel 
concerning Christ. In this way, he added, the Word of God has 
achieved a victory over the critics. Our task is to follow this develop- 
ment in one specific area and to show how Biblical criticism has been 
forced to rediscover the kingship of Christ in the Bible. 


I 


The starting point is the recognition that the only adequate (and 
therefore the only scientific way) to deal with the Biblical record is 
to approach it as record of witness. We have not to deal with a col- 
lection of historical essays or biographical studies, but with the proc- 
lamation of heralds, the teaching of evangelists, the exhortation of 
pastors. This is very obvious in the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles but it is no less true of the Gospels, as their very name indi- 
cates and as a critical analysis of their structure and contents show. 
The New Testament consists of preaching and preaching materials. 
The basic facts underlying this witness, the history which creates the 
proclamation, are not given to us in the form of objective accounts 
by spectators, but communicated to us through the medium of pur- 
poseful interpretation. Fact and interpretation are indeed so linked 
up with each other that we cannot possibly hope to make a clear sepa- 
ration between them. We must, therefore, make up our minds 
about the witness itself, including the facts and their interpretation 
by the Apostles and Evangelists. 


* This article comprises a chapter in the author's forthcoming book, The Kingship of 
Christ in European Theology, which the author delivered this past spring in lectures at 
Princeton Theological Seminary on the L. P. Stone Foundation. Grateful acknowledgment 
for permission to use this chapter is hereby given to the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
New York City. 
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The proper task of Biblical scholarship is, therefore, not to discover 
first what is behind the witness and then to compare the naked facts 
with their interpretation. Since there is no objective, extra-Biblical 
criterion which allows us to distinguish between the historical and 
the theological elements in the record, that method can only lead to 
arbitrary conclusions. The true task of criticism is rather to find the 
most original and primitive form of the Gospel of Christ and so to 
come as near to the fountainhead of the witness as possible. Consid- 
erable advance has been made in this field during recent years and 
the outlines of the most primitive witness are becoming more and 
more clear. 

What then is the rock-bottom of the faith of the primitive Church? 
It is expressed in two words: "Ingois xbpios, Jesus is Lord. As we dig 
down deeper and deeper into the strata of the tradition we come 
finally to that simple affirmation. 

This can be shown in two different and complementary ways. We 
can ask: What are the common elements in the oldest forms of wit- 
ness which we have? Or we can ask: What are the simplest elements 
out of which the creed and liturgy of the Church have been built up? 
If we follow the first road we find that in the old Palestinian tradition 
as well as in the preaching of Paul the lordship of Jesus is funda- 
mental. This is not only clear in the use of the title Kyrios in such 
central passages as in Acts 2: 21 and 36, and especially in Phil. 2, but 
also in the unique place which the one hundred-tenth Psalm occupies 
in the whole primitive tradition. That Christ sits at the right hand 
of God, which means that he reigns as Lord, is the common faith of 
the Church of Jerusalem and the Pauline Churches. It was, there- 
fore, a strange error to suppose that the title Kyrios has been intro- 
duced into the Church under Hellenistic auspices. 

A study of the primitive creedal or confessional formulas leads to 
the same conclusion. ‘These formulas can be recognized by several 
characteristics. “They are most often solemn statements which inter- 
fere with the normal flow of argument, and which summarize the 
main facts and truths of the faith. A very remarkable analysis of 
these statements has been made by Professor Oscar Cullmann.* By 
reducing them to their common denominator and by working from 
the elaborate to the simple he comes finally to the two statements: 
“Jesus Christ is the Lord” and “Jesus is the Son of God.” But, con- 


1 Les Premiéres Confessions de Foi chrétiennes, Paris, 1943. 
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tinuing his analysis, he finds that the first of these two is the more 
primitive and more fundamental. His conclusion is, therefore, 
“The affirmation that Christ reigns at present over the whole uni- 
verse: that is the historical and dogmatic nucleus of the Christian 
creed. Its simplest expression is the formula, Kyrios Christos.” * 

A study of the genealogy of the liturgical formulas leads to the 
same conclusion. The Aramaic Maranatha certainly belonged to 
the oldest liturgy in Palestine.* And the formulas for the Lord’s 
Supper which Paul quotes in I Corinthians 11 as formulas which he 
has “‘received” point in the same direction. 

But the question arises as to what the primitive tradition means by 
Kyrios. Is the main analogy that of the lords of the Hellenistic 
world? Even if the expression is primitive, should we understand it 
in the light of the contemporary religions with their many lords, di- 
vine or human, their deities, rulers, and saviors, forming together a 
weird and complicated pantheon? In that case the lordship of Christ 
means no more than yet another apotheosis of a prophet or teacher. 
It is, however, very clear that nothing was further from the thought 
of the New Testament authors. We have learned from the thorough 
lexicographical studies in Kittel’s dictionary that the New Testament 
writers think in Old Testament categories, and that even when they 
use words which also belong to Hellenistic terminology, they use 
them in a Hebrew sense. ‘The name given to Jesus is the name above 
every other name. The title Kyrios is familiar to all readers of the 
Septuagint as the name of the Lord God himself. And now that 
same holy name is given to Jesus. The God besides whom there 
could be no other God, the One and Only has given to Jesus the place 
on his right hand. The risen Christ is now the regent of God’s peo- 
ple, of God’s world. He represents God fully. To him the destiny 
of man and of the world is entrusted. Paul has no hesitation in quot- 
ing the word of Joel, ‘““Everyone who invokes the name of the Lord 
shall be saved,” * in order to underline the necessity of confessing not 
the name of God, but the name of the Lord Jesus. To him has been 
entrusted the destiny of man and of the world. Therefore, the day 
of Jehovah, of which the prophets spoke, now becomes the day of 
the Lord Jesus. And the Jerusalem community prays to him, 

2 Op. cit., p. 48. 


8 See Stauffer, Die Theologie des Neuen Testamentes, Geneva, 1945, Anmerkung 360. 
#Rom. 10: 13. 
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“Maranatha,” which means, “O Lord, come,” while Stephen prays, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’’ (Acts 7: 59). 

The lordship of Jesus Christ is then meant as an absolutely unique 
lordship. The primitive witness is polemical. It takes its stand 
against false lords and affirms that Christ is Lord over all other lords. 
As Ephesians (1: 21) has it, “Above all the angelic rulers, authorities, 
powers and lords, above every name that is to be named not only in 
this age but in the age to come.” * 

More especially the polemic is addressed against the worship of the 
emperor. Cullmann has shown that the opposition in I Corinthians 
12 between those who say ‘“‘anathema Iesous”’ and those who say “Ky- 
rious Iesous” is very probably a reference to early persecutions in 
which Christions were forced to declare “Kyrios Kaisar’’ and to deny 
their Lord Jesus. ‘To accept the lordship of Christ means then to 
accept the fact that he and he alone is the absolute master of the des- 
tiny of man and of the world; it means also the rejection of every 
other lord or master who pretends to have ultimate power. 

It is precisely in the conflict with the many lordships of Hellenistic 
syncretism that the cosmic implications of the lordship of Christ are 
worked out most clearly. ‘The Epistles to the Ephesians and to the 
Colossians indicate the full proportions of what is involved in the 
resurrection and exaltation of Jesus. It is through him and unto 
him that the world is reconciled unto God; it is toward the manifesta- 
tion of his total victory that all history moves forward. But what is 
the relation between this high doctrine with the seemingly much 
more simple witness which we find in the Synoptic Gospels? Even 
if it is granted that the oldest form of the kerygma which we can find 
culminates in the extraordinary claim of a cosmic lordship, is it not 
possible that the more recently recorded Gospel story with its more 
immediate appeal contains a more original message? 

In order to answer that question we must start from the central 
notion of the Kingdom of God. Israel had lived in the expectation 
that the Lord God would manifest his power by assuming himself 
the immediate and direct reign over the world and by overcoming all 
inimical forces. Israel had looked forward to the coming of the Mes- 
siah who will bring the good tidings, ‘““Thy God reigneth”’ (Isa. 52: 7). 
It is that same reign of God which Jesus announces in the Gospel of 
the Kingdom. The uniqueness of his message is therefore not in the 


5 Cf. Col. 1: 16, 2: 10. 
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fact that he brings a new idea of the Kingdom, but in the fact that he 
proclaims that the Kingdom of God is near. 

What does this nearness signify? Does it mean that the reign of 
God, while approaching, is still wholly a matter of the future and that 
Jesus’ coming, while representing a decisive stage in the proclama- 
tion of the Kingdom, is not itself a manifestation of the Kingdom? 
There are those who interpret the nearness of the Kingdom in such 
amanner. Now it is quite clear that the expressions concerning the 
approach of the Kingdom refer indeed to a coming event.’ It is, 
however, equally clear that this is not the whole truth about the King- 
dom. In addition to the passages which represent the Kingdom as a 
promise, there are many passages which speak of the Kingdom as a 
present reality. “The Kingdom is now “in your midst,” * says Jesus 
(Luke 17: 21). The text concerning the casting out of the demons 
(Matt. 12: 18; Luke 11: 20) says, “If I cast out demons by the Spirit 
of God, then the reign of God has reached you already.” ‘The an- 
swer to the disciples of John the Baptist which quotes the prophetic 
description of the messianic age announces to those who have ears 
to hear that the promise of God is actually being fulfilled. 

But how can the Kingdom be at the same time future and present, 
promise and fulfillment? The answer is implied in the last group of 
texts which we have mentioned, as it is, indeed, in the whole of the 
New Testament. ‘The Kingdom is present in the Messiah. The 
reign of God is revealed and actualized in the Evangel of his Son. 
Schniewind puts it very clearly thus: “Jesus is the messenger of good 
tidings who announces the reign of God in such a way that it be- 
comes manifest in this proclamation.”’* But the same is true with 
regard to the actions of Christ. ‘Their significance is that they reveal 
the actual victory of God over his adversaries. “The Kingdom of God 
is still a matter of the future, because it is only present in the words 
and deeds of Jesus.’ But it is a matter of the present because it is 
really among usin him. Kiimmel’s thorough analysis of the passages 
which are relevant in this connection lead to the conclusion that “in 
Jesus the reign of God has begun and in him it will be accomplished. 
The promise of Jesus owes its certainty and its uniqueness to the fact 
that it is fulfilled in himself.” ° 


6 W. G. Kiimmel, Verheissung und Erfiillung, Basel, 1945, where the whole recent discus- 
sion concerning the Kingdom of God is clearly summarized. 

7 Thus the great majority of modern scholars. 

8 Schniewind, Das —* nach Matthdus, Géttingen, 1937, p. 136. 

® Kimmel, op. cit., p. 95. 
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This explains why we find both in the Gospels and in the Acts a 
number of passages which presuppose that Jesus and the Kingdom 
are identical. ‘The saying of Mark (9: 1) concerning the coming of 
God’s reign with the power becomes in the Gospel of Matthew (16: 
28) a saying about the coming of the Son of Man.”° It is in this sense 
that Marcion said, “In evangelio est Dei regnum Christus ipse,”’ or 
that Origen coined the fine expression, ‘‘autobasileia.’” Christ is not 
merely the herald of the Kingdom. In him the Kingdom is present 
among men. That is why there can be no competition between a 
Gospel of Christ and a Gospel about Christ. The two are insepara- 
bly bound up together. 

Thus also it becomes clear what the kingship of Christ means in 
the New Testament. The reign of God is not only proclaimed. 
The reign is inaugurated. The anointed of God, the Messiah-king, 
has come to reign on behalf of God. At first this tremendous event 
is still a secret. At first the Kingdom is proclaimed in such a way 
that it remains an open question whether Jesus is only its herald or 
whether he is also its king. For Jesus is not the Messiah according 
to national political dreams, but the hidden king, who is at the 
same time the suffering servant. A direct self-revelation would have 
brought a human, an all too human response, and not the response 
of faith. He refuses therefore to be made a king (John 6: 15). It is 
not by the votes of men but by the act of God that he will ascend the 
throne. But as the cross draws near the veil is gradually lifted. At 
the decisive moment he accepts the royal title. And it must also be 
made quite clear that he is not a king according to man-made cate- 
gories. ‘‘My Kingdom is not of this world,” that is to say, it has its 
origin elsewhere; it is rooted in the design of God. The cross re- 
veals that he is a priestly king who dies for the people. His con- 
demnation as king of the Jews becomes precisely the full manifesta- 
tion of his true mission. 

King of the Jews? Does that not mean that his kingship is far less 
universal than the Kyrios-title seemed to suggest? No, for the king 
of Israel is, as the Jews put it to Pilate, “the King Messiah” (Luke 
23: 2). He is the king who enters Jerusalem in the Lord’s name 
(Luke 19: 38). Though he occupies the throne of David, he will 
reign not only over the house of Jacob, but over the whole world, 
for to his reign there will be no end (Luke 1: 32, 33). He is the Son 


10 Other examples in K. L. Schmidt’s article, “‘basileia,” in Kittel’s Dictionary. 
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of Man to whom, according to the prophecy of Daniel (7: 14), a king- 
dom is given which includes all peoples and nations. The twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew confirms this cosmic interpretation of 
Christ’s kingship. There the Son of Man sitting on his throne of 
glory and judging the nations is at the same time the king. And the 
king is again the incarnate Lord who speaks of the hungry, the 
thirsty, the strangers, and the prisoners as his brothers. As the sov- 
ereign judge of the world identifies himself with the poor and the 
needy, it becomes clear once more that his kingship differs utterly 
from the kingship of the world. The cosmic king is the prophet who 
knows no other weapon than the word of God and the priest who 
gives his life as a ransom. 

We can, therefore, say that there is no fundamental difference 
between the two titles which we have briefly analyzed. Kipwos and 
Bao.tebs speaks of the same reality—of the fulfillment of the old 
promise that God himself will establish his reign. Both as Lord 
and as king, Christ is the fully adequate representative of God. 

In this matter there is no opposition between the witness of the 
Acts and the Epistles on the one hand and the Gospels on the other. 
The Acts and the Epistles do not speak of Christ as King,"* but al- 
ways as Lord. It is not easy to determine why this is so. It is prob- 
able that the name Kyrios was felt to have even greater substance 
since it meant no less than that Christ is God. At the same time the 
title Lord was perhaps more easily understood by the pagan world, 
which could not understand the full implications of the history of 
the messianic kingship. But whatever may have been the reason, 
it is quite clear that the reality of the kingship is taken up in the 
witness concerning the victorious Lord. Thus Paul speaks of the 
“royal power” which Christ hands over to the Father (I Cor. 15: 24). 

In the Book of Revelation the title basileus reappears again and 
in the closest relation with that of Kyrios. Christ is the Lord of lords 
and the King of kings (Rev. 1: 5; 17: 14). Both names indicate that 
full authority and power have been given to Christ in heaven and on 
earth. 


II 


Is it possible to determine more clearly how we must understand 
this reign of Christ? Recent studies, in particular those of Cull- 


11 Except I Timothy 6: 15. 
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mann,” help us to overcome the vagueness of most theological 
thought on this point and to arrive at a more precise conception of 
this fundamental Biblical doctrine. 

It is best to start again from an Old Testament text which is quoted 
so often in the New Testament that we are apt to consider it as a mere 
pious phrase, but which contains in fact a whole theology of history. 
We refer to Psalm 110: ‘“The Lorp said unto my Lord: sit thou at my 
right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool.’’ The verse is 
used again and again in the Synoptics, in the Acts, in the Pauline 
Epistles, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in Revelation. It repre- 
sents, therefore, a central, common affirmation of all New Testament 
authors. What then does it mean? To sit at the right hand of God 
is to reign with God. This is stated explicitly in the Book of Revela- 
tion (3: 21), where the Lord says that he has conquered and sat down 
beside the Father on his throne. Wherever this text is used we have 
a definite reference to the fact that Jesus has ascended the divine 
throne and that he is exercising his royal function, not only with re- 
gard to the Church, but also to the whole world. 

We must say, therefore, that since the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion we live in the dispensation of the reign of Christ. This basileia 
of Christ is not to be confused with the basileia of God. God’s king- 
dom has been among us in Christ, but it remains nevertheless a prom- 
ised, a future, reality. Christ’s reign is here and now. This is ex- 
plicitly stated in Colossians (1: 13). God has rescued us “from the 
power of the darkness” and transferred us “to the realm” (or King- 
dom) “of his beloved son.” And in I Corinthians (15: 24-28) Paul 
distinguishes clearly between the present dispensation in which 
“Christ must reign” and the ultimate hour of history when Christ 
will hand over his royal power to God the Father. 

But Psalm 110 also speaks of victory over the enemies. It speaks 
of that victory as the result of Christ’s reign. Does this mean that 
Christ is not yet victorious at present? At this point we must be 
very careful not to force the evidence which seems at first very con- 
tradictory. For we find passages which speak of the victory as an 
eschatological promise and we find many others which describe the 
victory as a present reality. Is it possible to do justice to both or 
must we choose between a “futurist” and a “‘realized’’ eschatology? 


12 Cullmann, La Royauté du Christ et l’Eglise dans le N. T., Paris, 1941, and his Christus 
und die Zeit, Ziirich, 1946. 
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There can be no doubt that the New Testament teaches that Christ 
is already victorious. “Iesous Kyrios’” does not mean that Jesus will 
be Lord some time in the future, but that he zs Lord and that he 
has overcome the world. This is already implied in the Gospels. 
Through his word and actions he actually overcomes the powers of 
evil. Satan is strong, but Jesus is the stronger one who invades 
Satan’s realm, binds him (Matt. 12: 29), overcomes him and takes his 
spoils away from him (Luke 11: 20-22).* Satan’s power is broken. 
Jesus sees him falling from Heaven like a flash of lightning (Luke 10: 
18). The proclamation of the total victory of Jesus over the demonic 
powers, as a victory already achieved, becomes fully explicit on the 
basis of the Gospel of the resurrection and the ascension. ‘Thus the 
Epistle to the Ephesians declares that everything has been put under 
his feet, that is, ali powers, good and bad (Eph. 1: 21, 22). In Colos- 
sians we read the same, but it is added that he has exposed these forces 
and publicly triumphed over them (Col. 2: 10, 15). And the first 
Epistle of Peter states that he went to heaven, after the celestial pow- 
ers had been made subject to him. 

The fact remains, however, that there are some passages which 
seem to indicate that the victory is yet to be achieved. The second 
half of the text of Psalm 110 implies that the victory comes at the 
end rather than the beginning of the reign (Acts 2: 35). Now it is 
striking that the New Testament authors do not seem to feel that 
there is a contradiction between the victory achieved once for all and 
the victory still to be won. Thus the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews says in one passage that everything has been put under the 
feet of Christ (2: 8), and in another passage that Christ at the right 
hand of God is waiting until his enemies are made a footstool for his 
feet (10: 13). 

What is the explanation of this ambiguity? The answer lies in 
the significance of the verb which is used again and again to indicate 
the nature of the victory: the verb xarapyeitv. The basic meaning of 
this verb * is “to render ineffective,” to “demonetize,” and its sec- 
ondary meaning is ‘to crush” or “‘to annihilate.” Now in most pas- 
sages where the word appears in connection with the victory of Christ 
it is clearly used in the first meaning. A good example is I Cor. 2: 6. 
Moffatt translates this verse rightly and strikingly, “the dethroned 


18 According to Grundmann this is the “Urchristologie” which lies behind all further 
christological thought. See Kittel’s Dictionary, II, p. 404. 
14 See Kittel’s Dictionary, I, p. 453. 
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powers which rule this world.” And this phrase contains the key 
to the solution of our problem. The inimical powers are no longer 
on the throne. There is only one throne and that throne is occu- 
pied. But they do not yet admit their defeat and are still acting as 
if they were the true rulers of the world. ‘The victory is achieved 
in so far as the demonic forces are under control. But they still exist 
and the ultimate victory which will bring their total annihilation is 
therefore still to be won. Death is overcome in principle (II Tim. 
1: 10). It is still real, but it is no longer victorious and has lost its 
“sting” (I Cor. 15: 55). A symbolic way of describing this same situ- 
ation is that Satan is “bound” (Mark 3: 22-26). The adversaries of 
the Lord can only move within clearly defined limits. The decisive 
issue is settled. The victory already achieved is the guarantee for 
the ultimate and total victory. Paul can, therefore, write, ““He must 
reign until all his foes are put under his feet. For God has put every- 
thing under his feet’’ (I Cor. 15: 26-27). 

The time between the resurrection and the return of the Lord is 
then characterized by the fact that it is the time between the victory 
which is only known in faith and the manifest victory. “We do not 
yet see all things put under his feet’’ (Heb. 2: 8), but that does not 
change the fact that Jesus is the victorious Lord who rules the whole 
universe. As Theo Preyss has written: “There runs through the 
writings of the N. T. a sort of objective dialectic which results from 
the paradoxical situation of this intermediary time, this parenthesis 
in which the Church realizes that it lives between the old world, de- 
feated but still terribly aggressive, and the world to come, already 
present in the resurrection of Jesus but still veiled and hidden to the 
eyes of man.” ** 


III 


The right understanding of the Biblical doctrine of Christ as Lord 
and King depends on the right insight into this togetherness of the 
two eons or dispensations. The merely futurist interpretation leads 
to the undervaluing of the victory which is achieved and makes Christ 
a potential rather than a real king. But the interpretation according 
to which the total victory is already behind us leads to underestimat- 
ing the reality of the adversaries, to the abandonment of hope, and to 
the truncation of the history of salvation. 


15 In an essay, “Le mystére du Fils de |'Homme,” to be published in the near future, 
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Let us look somewhat more closely at these ‘two half-truths. For 
we have not to do with theological subtleties but with the insights 
upon which all further convictions and decisions concerning the 
Church and its function in the world ultimately depend. We can 
truthfully say to each other: ‘Tell me what your eschatology is and 
I will tell you what your attitude is in relation to Church, state, and 
society.” From the first beginnings of the modern ecumenical dis- 
cussion at Stockholm until our own day this is the underlying theme 
to which we are forced back again and again. And let no one say 
that he has no place for eschatology, for there is no Christian faith 
which does not imply a conscious or unconscious conviction about 
the last things and their relation to our present life and action. 

The futurist interpretation of the kingship seems at first glance 
very Biblical. Does not the Bible teach that the world is ruled by 
the prince of this world? Does it not invite us to turn our eyes away 
from the world and toward the future event of the return of the 
Lord? And must we not, therefore, conclude that in the present 
dispensation we can only know Christ as king of the Church? ‘Those 
who answer these questions affirmatively can build up a very con- 
sistent theology. They are no longer plagued by the problem of the 
destiny of the world and of the function of the Church in the world. 
For the world has no destiny. The Church has no other function 
than to save men out of the world. The result is that the two realms 
of Church and world are separated by an impassable chasm, and that 
the life of the Christian is split in two. 

But this seemingly Biblical view actually does violence to revela- 
tion. It selects only one aspect of Biblical eschatology. The Bible 
speaks indeed of the prince of the world—but it emphasizes precisely 
that the prince of the world is judged (John 12: 13; 16: 11). The 
Bible exhorts us indeed not to love the world, but it proclaims at 
the same time that God so loves the world that he has reconciled it 
to himself. The Bible, therefore, puts us in an historical situation 
in which we must learn to distinguish between that which belongs to 
“the present evil world” and that which announces the world of the 
new creation breaking through in Christ and in his reign. 

But the complementary half-truth is equally misleading, if it is iso- 
lated from its context. It can also base itself on Biblical data. Is 
not Christ risen? Does that not mean that the victory has already 
taken place? Must we not, therefore, cease to concern ourselves with 
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the future, which has nothing essential to offer us, and concentrate 
rather on the exploitation of the treasure which we have actually 
received? Must we not consider that the Church is the Kingdom of 
God or at least the beginnings of the Kingdom? And is it not true 
that since the resurrection the world is transformed, or at least is be- 
ginning to be transformed? This interpretation leads to an opti- 
mistic faith in the progressive penetration of the world by the forces 
of Church and Kingdom. But it cuts the nerve of the Biblical out- 
look. For if everything essential has happened, there is no room for 
expectation and for hope. It is no longer true that the creation waits 
with eager longing for the sons of God to be revealed. For when an 
object of hope is seen, that is, when the hope is fulfilled, there is no 
further need to hope. And in the end this half-truth becomes as 
much an opiate as the purely futurist conception, for the tension is 
taken away which makes the Biblical message dynamic and eventful. 
By eliminating the most explicit and undeniable statements of Jesus 
and the Apostles about the future coming of the Kingdom and the 
need for watchfulness, or by repeating the old error of nineteenth 
century modernists that such sayings are merely a temporal mytho- 
logical form to express timeless ideas, in short, by failing to distin- 
guish between the reign of Christ and the reign of God, “realized 
eschatology” is equally guilty of distorting the proportions of Bibli- 
cal eschatology. 

The fallacy of both types of eschatology which we have described 
is that they think too much in quantitative terms. According to the 
one we have little and we expect much. According to the other we 
have much and we expect little. But Biblical eschatology does not 
think in these categories. It thinks in terms of hiddenness and reve- 
lation. Pastor de Pury has formulated this very clearly, ‘Christian 
hope does not move from less to more. It does not follow the course 
of development or progress. It moves from faith to sight. It moves 
from something hidden to something manifested; from a humble 
Lord to a glorious Lord; from what is heard to what will be seen. 
. . . Weare not separated from eternity by a long road of space or 
centuries, but by a veil, which may be torn apart from one moment 
to another.”’** The book of the New Testament in which the full 
tension between the “not yet” and the “already” comes to its climax 
is the Apocalypse. ‘There is no more futuristic book. But there is 


16 Roland de Pury, Présence de l’Eternité, Neuchatel, 1943, pp. 176-177. 
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no book either in which the present universal lordship of Christ is 
taught more explicitly. We are confronted with great events which 
are tocome. But we are not left in doubt that the central figure of 
this cosmic history is the King of kings and Lord of lords who has 
already been enthroned and controls the world-situation. At the 
very outset he is described as the one who is and who is tocome. He 
has already made his people kings and priests but he will manifest his 
power so that the whole world will have to acknowledge his victory. 

The tension between the present and the future, between Christ’s 
action in the world today and his action at the end of history, finds 
clear expression in the passage concerning the four horsemen. The 
horseman on the white horse has often been interpreted as a symbol 
for a belligerent race. It is interesting to note that quite independ- 
ently of one another three modern scholars have come to the conclu- 
sion that the horseman is King Jesus himself. Using similar argu- 
ments Professor Miskotte,’’ Professor Cullmann,”* and Father Féret * 
explain the white horse to be the same as that which in the nineteenth 
chapter (vss. 11-13) bears the name, ““The Word of God.” The vic- 
torious horseman is Jesus Christ, whose word wins in spite of the 
sharp competition of the powers of destruction. Of this king it is 
said, ““He rode conquering and to conquer”’ (Rev. 6: 2), for he is al- 
ready the powerful king to whom the victory belongs. But the mani- 
festation of his victory will take place only when the race is finished 
and the other forces have been wholly overcome. 

17 Miskotte, Hoofdsom der Historie, Nijkerk, 1945, p. 137. 


18 Cullmann, Christus und die Zeit, Ziirich, 1946, p. 142. 
19 Féret, L’Apocalypse, p. 148. 





MYSTICISM—WHAT IS IT? 


By GeEorGES A. BARROIS 


T is a fact that many modern Christians, and among them some 
theologians, are prejudiced against mysticism. They have but 
vague ideas concerning the origin and nature of mystical ex- 

perience, and, failing to understand fully its relation to faith, they 
often underrate its function in the spiritual life. Webster's New 
International Dictionary (2 ed., 1944), shows evidence of the wide- 
spread confusion of thought and language in these matters. It de- 
fines mysticism as “the theory, practice, or spirit of mystics. Cf. 
ecstasy.” It describes it further as “the doctrine or belief that direct 
knowledge of God, of spiritual truth, of ultimate reality, etc., is at- 
tainable through immediate intuition, insight, or illumination, and 
in a way differing from ordinary sense-perception or ratiocination. 
. . » Hence, vague speculation; also, a vagary; a belief without foun- 
dation.” Webster's description is right in contrasting the intuitive 
process of mystical experience with the discursive mode of rational 
knowledge. It is incomplete in that it takes no notice of the kinship 
of mysticism with religious faith. It is one-sided in that it considers 
mysticism exclusively as a cognitional process. The reference to 
ecstasy reflects the common and erroneous assumption that mysticism 
implies abnormal psychological conditions, which, on the contrary, 
ought to be regarded as mere concomitants, or accidental reactions 
on the phenomenal level. Finally, we need not comment upon the 
derivative meanings listed in Webster. They show indirectly with 
what distrust public opinion holds mysticism and the mystics. 


I 


The purpose of the present article is not to solve a problem in 
lexicography. ‘There is here more than a battle of words. We need 
to revise rash judgments which tend to dim our understanding of 
spiritual life. Thus the rehabilitation of mysticism as an essential 
function of Christian faith is in order. We shall not attempt to 
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define mysticism a priori. It is not a generic notion which, in turn, 
might be differentiated into several species. It is true that we speak 
of Christian mysticism, Platonic mysticism, Hindu mysticism, etc., 
by reason of analogy. The analogy, however, is mostly verbal, and 
has little foundation in the reality of things. “The common element 
is a certain ability of the human mind to rise toward an object which 
transcends the usual ways of reason. It is obvious that the mystical 
quest is chiefly conditioned by the very nature of its objective. 
Hence one may expect the three types of mysticism mentioned above 
as examples to be very loosely related to each other. 

Platonic mysticism originates in philosophical speculation, specifi- 
cally, in man’s endeavor to reach the intelligible substance of the 
universe beyond the outward forms of the material world, where 
the real appears broken into countless fragments directly appre- 
hended by the senses. It is in the power of the mind to rise by 
degrees from manifold and meaningless sense-perceptions to the 
sphere of ideal forms, ever purer, ever closer to the unique and all- 
embracing reality of the logos. Thus Platonic mysticism essentially 
consists in metaphysical contemplation. The soul, made free from 
the entanglements of earthly fallacies, abides in vital union with the 
supreme truth. 

Hindu mystics repudiate even the speculative forms of Platonism. 
They strive to extinguish in themselves every conscious desire, since 
desires are the root of all human misery. Hindu mysticism is an at- 
tempt to escape from the wheel of this material, evil world, and to 
reach the motionless, the timeless. Its supreme goal is the total ab- 
sorption of the conscious self in nirvana. 

The mysticism of Plato or of the Buddha does not imply any be- 
lief in the existence of God, or of the gods. Both grew up at times 
of scepticism when the fables of the Greek or Hindu mythology were 
powerless to assuage the craving of men for vital truth. Both are 
atheistic, or, in a certain sense, pantheistic. This explains why the 
efforts of early Christian thinkers or of medieval schoolmen to incor- 
porate Greek speculation in the doctrines of the Church were never 
quite successful. Either the Gospel suffered from harmful com- 
promises or Greek philosophy was altered beyond recognition. 

Platonic and Hindu mysticism hold the same pessimistic inter- 
pretation of the material world. Matter is the root of diversity, of 
incoherence, of evil, and seekers after truth and goodness dream of 
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an impossible escape from bodily conditions. The Platonic ascent 
through the ideal world tends to blot out the notion of transcend- 
ence. The mystical quest is understood as an unbroken process 
whereby the human mind becomes united with increate, subsistent 
truth. The Buddha reaches, by purification from desire, a state of 
complete indifference where consciousness fades out. In either case, 
human personality is absorbed into the divine impersonal. 


II 


The constitutive elements of Christian mysticism, as well as the 
pattern of its development, ought to. be determined from oral or 
written accounts of persons who live, or lived, a life of deep consecra- 
tion and service. They may not be equally skilled in describing 
their experiences, nor do they use the same figures of speech to ex- 
press in words realities which are beyond sense-perception, and often 
beyond the clear-cut conceptions of the philosophical mind. It is 
not impossible, however, to draw a rather consistent picture of Chris- 
tian mysticism, all the more valuable for the variety of approach and 
of expression of the sources used. The picture thus obtained stands 
in sharp contrast with the non-Christian types of mysticism described 
above. 

Christian mysticism is the supreme expression of man’s spiritual 
life in conformity with the standards and ideals of Biblical revela- 
tion. It is, therefore, not to be considered as the exclusive privilege 
of those men who live under the new dispensation. Actually there 
were mystics in the Old Testament, as their faith was looking toward 
the Redeemer to come. Some genuine traces of Christian mysticism 
can also be found in Talmudic Judaism and in Islam, as these re- 
ligions have fallen heir to Biblical monotheism. Such traces, how- 
ever, were mostly choked by the outgrowth of Neoplatonic and Ori- 
ental speculations. 

The Christian mystic aims at nothing else than the common goal 
which the Gospel sets before every man, namely, realizing an ever 
closer fellowship with God. A human being draws, or rather is 
drawn, into the presence of a personal God, not an abstraction, not a 
principle, not a power, but the living God who revealed himself in 
the burning bush, the God of Pascal's mystical experience, whose 
spirit of fire enlightened and restored the soul of his servant 
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Another consequence of the Biblical doctrine of God is to put an 
end to the antinomy of spirit and matter which underlies the dis- 
paraging estimate of the material world by Platonic and Oriental 
mystics. There is, of course, no denying the fact that our spiritual 
life develops under the handicap of our corporeal nature and of our 
environment. ‘The charge, however, is not against body and matter 
as such, but against our misunderstanding and mishandling of na- 
ture. Sinful man has to blame but himself for the loss of his domin- 
ion over creatures. Hence the attitude of the Christian mystic to- 
ward the material world is not one of hatred or contempt or flight. 
He knows full well that the escape is impossible and undesirable, 
and that the only thing for him to do is to recognize his handicap, to 
regain control over nature and self, and to stop casting the blame 
upon God's creation. 

The close fellowship of the soul with God implies no alteration of 
the order of nature. The distance between God and man is main- 
tained. God is transcendent. Hence the immediateness of man’s 
mystical approach to God cannot be understood as a continuity. It 
simply means that there is no intermediary between the soul and 
God. But the personality of man does not “wane,” nor “melt,” nor 
“flow away” into the “‘increate.”” Such metaphors, which occur now 
and then in mystical writings, are misleading indeed. Man does not 
become one with God. Man and God are always two. A complete 
unification is not possible, and we should speak rather of unison, or 
perfect harmony, once the human soul and its powers, mind, will, 
senses, have been touched by the Holy Spirit. 

Such an achievement is not in man’s power. It lies beyond the 
reach of the normal activities of nature. Christian mysticism is not 
a matter of intellectual ability. Very humble people were, and are, 
great mystics. Joan of Arc was practically illiterate. St. Teresa 
time and again apologized for her being “so ignorant.” ‘This was 
on her part no affected humility. Her descriptions of spiritual lite 
are invaluable for their sincerity and vividness, but it is true that she 
was not in the least interested in systematic thinking. Nor is mysti- 
cal experience to be obtained through asceticism. Were it so, the po- 
sition of the Yogis would be more favorable than that of most Chris 
tians. ‘There were indeed famous penitents in Christianity, but the 
quantity or refinement of ascetic practices does not seem to stand in 
direct relation to the spiritual advance of the soul. The mystical 
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trends of Luther have been acknowledged even by his detractors, and 
yet he can hardly qualify as an ascetic, in the usual sense. The truth 
of the matter is that asceticism is just another means for bringing the 
drives and impulses of man’s animal nature back under the rule of 
the higher faculties. It is, or rather should be, nothing else than a 
drill and a discipline. Now drill is a useful thing, but it takes more 
than a drillmaster to gain victories. 

The intimate relationship of the soul to God cannot possibly be 
the result of man’s initiative. We would not seek God, had we not 
been first sought by God. Christian mysticism originates in the 
operation of the Holy Spirit which purifies, revives, and comforts the 
soul. A creature of God, led astray by the tyranny of his own desires, 
and estranged from his Lord, is being born again. Faith must be 
the principle of the new life. It is to become the center of a restored 
personality. It overcomes the unruliness of sinful nature, silences 
dissenting voices, and gradually takes hold of the soul. The true 
mystic is a Christian whom faith has wholly conquered. He is one 
who is possessed by the Holy Spirit. 

It follows from this last statement that the various elements which 
enter in the composition of the complex known as living faith ought 
to be found in mysticism. There is first an element of knowledge 
which differs from deductive or inferential reasoning by its synthetic, 
intuitive, and immediate apprehension of truth. It must be empha- 
sized, however, that mystical contemplation does not differ essentially 
from the perception of faith. It is not vision. To see God face to 
face is not given toa mortal man. The mystic still isa believer. He 
has no outside evidence of the divine truth, but his faith has become 
overwhelming. He treads the path of all men, not in the dim light 
of the evening star, but in the brightness of the noonday sun. 

Mysticism, like faith, implies also volitional elements. The will 
of man is deeply involved in the mystical process. Its objective is 
twofold. It aims first at the acquisition of the salvation promised in 
the Gospel. Man’s desires are raised to Christian hope. But the 
Christian wants more than the joy of heaven for himself. Heaven 
indeed would be joyless were it not for a loving fellowship with God. 
Now Christian love, even in this life, is apt to reach the level of dis- 
interested friendship. It would be a mistake, however, to regard 
this friendship as purely emotional. True friendship is not entirely 
a matter of feeling. True friends exercise their will, and strive to 
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procure for each other that which is good. A similar and more per- 
fect communion in good will is realized between God and man. 
Man loves that which God loves, and hates that which God hates. 

Important consequences derive from the harmony of the divine 
and the human will. First, the intuitions of faith are deepened and 
strengthened. We want to know more about heaven. We want to 
understand better what the promises of the Gospel are and what our 
share in the plan of redemption is. Furthermore, a closer and more 
personal friendship with God sharpens our sense of the divine. 
True love always leads men to a more subtle appreciation of their 
friends’ character. Pascal wrote that “the heart has reasons which 
reason does not know,” and Aquinas was undoubtedly right when he 
connected the gift of wisdom with the virtue of charity. Mystical 
love is indeed a new source of spiritual insight which increases al- 
most to infinity the power of faith. 

Man’s sense of duty is equally sharpened. Moral conscience has 
become more exacting in its interpretation and observance of the 
commandments. Man no longer refuses to put himself to inconven- 
ience in order to comply with the law of God. This is not only in 
order to disentangle himself from passions, or to avoid the conse- 
quences which unavoidably follow lawbreakers, nor is it for the sake 
of self-satisfied perfectionism, but because he has decided to conform 
his activity to the will of God, made known to his heart by the voice 
of conscience. Mysticism tends to a full consecration of man’s ac- 
tivity. St. Teresa significantly remarks that the soul ought to be- 
come increasingly sensitive to the call of duty, in proportion to its 
spiritual advancement. The brighter the light, the closer the fel- 
lowship, the greater the faithfulness. 


III 


None of the elements of mysticism listed above should be over- 
looked. Nor should any one of them be overstressed. Omissions, 
as well as exaggerations, would result in an unbalanced conception 
or practice of spiritual life. History and experience teach that in 
these matters alterations of the truth often develop into sheer mon- 
strosities. 

Exclusive reliance on the metaphysical power of the mind might 
lead to some idea of God; it would not possibly lead to God himself. 
Other things being equal, it might result in aesthetic contemplation, 
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not in life. ‘The ideal conceptions of man’s spirit, no matter how 
pure and lofty, do not constitute an immediate apprehension of the 
transcendent. ‘They should never be allowed to become spiritual 
idols in which there is no life. As a matter of fact, the mysticism of 
Meister Eckhart, because of its kinship with Neoplatonic specula- 
tions, is not altogether free from a subtle pantheism. His quest for 
God is based on the indefinite ability of the mind to rise above its own 
notions and to strip itself of every particular representation. But the 
absolute vacuum from ideal forms, if at all attainable, would still 
be a human creation. This is not the inaccessible darkness which 
shrouds the God of the Biblical revelation. 

God, whom no eye has seen, has made himself visible in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ. Mysticism cannot make abstraction of this cen- 
tral fact of the Biblical revelation. It follows that any such doctrine 
as would regard the humanity of Jesus Christ as an obstacle to mysti- 
cal contemplation, would be unfaithful to the true spirit of Christi- 
anity. Christ is the way, the truth, and the life. Mystics like 
Catherine of Siena insist time and again that there is no other road 
to the Father except the road which Christ himself has trod. There 
is no short-cut. No one enters into the fold but through Christ. 
No one shall contemplate the glory of God who fails to acknowledge 
it in the radiance of Christ. This does not mean that we should 
imagine Christ. This, at times, may be useful; but it might be harm- 
ful too, should we allow ourselves to abide in our own fantasy. 

Any tendency to reduce the volitional or affective element of faith 
to a mere sentimentalism would be fatal to genuine mysticism. 
Faith implies a full adherence of man’s will to God’s revealed pur- 
pose. Emotions usually accompany or follow an intense act of faith, 
in a greater or lesser degree, according to the sensitiveness of indi- 
viduals. They may be a powerful incentive to action; yet they 
should never be suffered to take the lead unconditionally. Un- 
curbed sentimentalism often degenerates into a wild greed for sensa- 
tions and offers a cheap substitute for repressed sexuality. Such 
aberrations on the part of quack mystics are commonly observed. 

Christian faith connotes hope. ‘The true believer cannot be in- 
different to his own salvation, which is the special object of God’s 
good tidings, and which was purchased with the blood of Christ. 
The excessive disinterestedness of the quietists never was the ideal 
of true mystics. We should not let the hyperboles of Teresa or 
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Francis Xavier eventually fool us. ‘They mean exactly the same 
thing as St. Paul when he exclaims: “I could wish that myself were 
accursed from Christ for my brethren!” There is here nothing else 
than a rhetorical statement of absolute devotion. The doctrinal 
quietism of Molinos and Madame Guyon, on the contrary, deviates 
from authentic Christian mysticism. ‘Their conception of so-called 
pure love and the complete elimination of the element of desire from 
spiritual life are artificial and scripturally unwarranted. 

An extreme form of quietism tends to the denial of any ethical im- 
plication of the Christian faith and leads to antinomianism. The 
love of God is beyond the categories of good and evil, and the perfect 
lover stands in complete indifference with regard to temptation. 
Such an attitude toward the moral problem is, of course, the antipode 
of Christian mysticism. 

One might wonder if the mystical venture is worth the trial, since 
it is liable to be perverted in so many ways. It looks somehow like 
tight rope walking. It ought to be remarked, however, that the risks 
involved in mysticism are precisely the same as the risks of faith. 
Christian faith, too, is an adventure, and mystical experience is, after 
all, nothing else than the experience of faith carried to its highest 
level. 

The danger of going astray may be greatly reduced through the 
operation which spiritual authors call the “discerning of spirits,” 
after I John 4: 1. Our faith, and the life which originates in faith, 
must measure up to revealed standards. These are found in Scrip- 
ture, which provides an effective control of mysticism. Any experi- 
ence, however moving, any conviction, however plausible, becomes 
suspicious as soon as it cannot possibly be reconciled with the truths 
or rules found in the Bible. ‘The reason for this is that the Spirit of 
God, who inspired the authors of the Book, is the One who actually 
breathes life into the souls of men, enlightens their faith, and kindles 
their love and holy desires. The spirituality of John Bunyan pro- 
vides us with the most striking illustration of this principle. He had 
fed upon the Word of God to such an extent that it is often impos- 
sible to know whether he is expounding Scripture or relating his own 
experience. 

Roman Catholics add tradition to Scripture in formulating the 
rule of the faith and claim for the teaching body of the Church the 
exclusive privilege of defining and interpreting both the meaning of 
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Scripture and the contents of tradition. In view of their particular 
doctrine, they would require from mystical experience an entire con- 
formity not only with Biblical standards, but also with the official 
teachings or pronouncements of the hierarchy. There is no doubt 
that the sum of wisdom received from ages past, especially when it is 
the wisdom of men who were enlightened and guided by the Holy 
Spirit, can play a part which should not be neglected in the discern- 
ing of mystical intuitions. Nevertheless, this part cannot be decisive. 
Church doctrine and Church rule are human and, as such, fallible. 
History teaches that the Church of Rome more than once interfered 
with the activity of the Spirit in the soul of the believers. Teresa’s 
constant fear of the Inquisition, and the difficulties which she encoun- 
tered at the hand of the hierarchy, are well-known facts. ‘The role 
of spiritual advisers or directors also can be misunderstood or abused. 
In the eyes of many Roman Catholics, the spiritual director, who is 
often the confessor as well, is endowed with God’s authority. He is 
expected to deliver oracles, and his decisions are regarded as binding. 
Pascal, having pledged a total submission to Jesus Christ, adds these 
words: “and to my director’”—no doubt a flaw in the pure gold of 
the Memorial. A spiritual adviser should do no more than help men 
to know themselves better and to listen to the voice of the Spirit. 
The decision is between God and the soul. No human priest shall 
enter this holy of holies. 

Sects or systems which fail to acknowledge the Bible as the objec- 
tive record of God’s revelation deny the possibility of effectively test- 
ing mysticism. If Scripture sets no absolute standards of truth and 
life, then mystical experience is its own rule; it becomes supreme and 
cannot be subject to any control. This extreme subjectivism and 
the dangers which might result are greatly reduced in practice. Asa 
matter of fact, Quakers seek the best of their inspiration in the read- 
ing and meditation of the Bible, and are particularly anxious to sub- 
mit their life to the test which Jesus himself suggested, saying, ‘“The 
tree is known by its fruit.” 


IV 


The development of mystical experience cannot be disjoined from 
the progress of the faith. It admits of a variety of degrees, from the 
first moment in which man accepts to be led by the Spirit, to the time 
of fullness, when the mind comes into the radiance of pure light, 
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when the will is afire with love, and when the mortal flesh exultantly 
acknowledges the presence of its Creator and Sustainer. Most of the 
spiritual writers have tried to describe the phases of mystical experi- 
ence by means of symbols and images. These are better fitted for 
expressing spiritual intuitions and reactions than abstract formulas. 
All the same, they are painfully inadequate, and might prove even 
misleading, were we to interpret them as absolute statements. 
Teresa retraces step by step the development of her spiritual life 
chiefly in her autobiography and in the Interior Castle. The latter 
book is most elaborate. It shows the soul progressing through the 
successive mansions of a medieval castle up to the royal suite, where 
it enjoys the highest form of union possible in this life. ‘The auto- 
biography is more direct and more simple. ‘Teresa, on the basis of 
her own experience, explains how the living waters of God’s grace 
are imparted to the soul, which is compared to a garden. Both books 
were written at the request of her superiors, in order that they might 
test her orthodoxy. The Life was even submitted to the Inquisition, 
and cautiously examined by Domingo Bajfiez. It was certainly not 
Teresa’s intention that a synopsis should be made of the seven man- 
sions of the Castle and of the four manners of watering the garden. 


In fact her terminology is not always consistent, and often has puzzled 
her interpreters. Nor are we supposed to find out in which one of 
the mansions we are at present. Should we indulge in such a pas- 
time, there would be little doubt left that we had still to cross the 


moat. 

The advance of the soul in the ways of mysticism is characterized 
generally by an increasing passivity under the touch of the Spirit. 
Human activity is considerable in the early stages. It gradually sub- 
sides, as man becomes better aware of his personal unworthiness and 
inability to progress by his sole efforts. He is made to recognize how 
mistaken beginners are when they pretend to run their own show, 
and to let the unruly self attend to the management of their spiritual 
affairs. The zeal of the busy-body must abate until, in the late 
stages, it becomes evident that faith has conquered the restiveness of 
nature and that the Holy Spirit has “taken over.” 

Earthly voices are silenced, but silence is not synonymous with 
emptiness. Elijah and Job had both heard the “voice of stillness” 
with which God addresses those whom he calls into his fellowship. 
Thus the passivity of the mystic should not be misunderstood. It 
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is not idleness. ‘The mystic is not a man who does nothing. He is 
at work, and that more than ever. The secret of his new efficiency 
is that he is driven by a divine inspiration and power. Lefévre 
d’Etaples puts it in a Latin formula which cannot be adequately 
translated: “agimur agentes,” we act, inasmuch as we are “acted 
upon.” The state of passivity which characterizes advanced degrees 
of mysticism cannot be induced wholly by man’s efforts. ‘There are 
obstacles to be removed. Man must get rid not only of whatever in 
him is evil, but of those images, ideas, desires, etc., which might pre- 
vent the soul from concentrating its thoughts and affections toward 
God alone. St. John of the Cross has compared this process of moral 
and mental liberation to a “night” which befalls the senses and spirit 
of man and makes him numb to earthly things. 

This does not mean that the place of the mystic is no longer on 
earth, nor that he has become a stranger, indifferent and perhaps 
hostile, to men. ‘Teresa’s example, as well as her analysis of the de- 
grees of spirituality, makes it plain that in her eyes the pursuit of 
contemplation never excuses a Christian from attending to his obli- 
gations in justice and charity. 

The danger for a mystic of becoming lax in the fulfillment of so- 
cial duties is not great in the early steps of spiritual life. The tasks 
of Martha are attended to with a certain pleasure, whereas the prac- 
tice of mental prayer requires an effort which cannot be sustained for 
a long time. ‘The beginner is soon tired of sitting still, controlling 
his imagination, applying it to meditation—all sorts of operations 
which Teresa likens to the primitive method of drawing from the 
well with a bucket. No wonder, then, that the soul gladly returns 
to a more congenial form of service. 

In a further stage, the laborious recollection of the beginner gives 
way to a deeper experience of God. The soul is led into his peace. 
It is at rest now, and yet the waters of grace flow freely, as if drawn 
by means of a waterwheel. Such periods of quiet cannot last long. 
The imagination and the reasoning power of the mind are, in a sense, 
frustrated, and strive to recover their normal activity. Mary, who 
sat at the feet of the Master, regretfully yields to the legitimate de- 
mands of Martha. This may create some irritation and result in a 
certain awkwardness. The soul would rather forsake the tasks of 
active life and revert to its silent contemplation. This attitude, how- 
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ever, is not-permissible, since it involves a flight from duty and a posi- 
tive element of selfishness. 

If the soul overcomes such temptations, the progress may continue. 
The perspectives and motives of faith become so familiar that even 
imagination and sensibility are conquered. The tension between 
the higher and the lower faculties of man vanishes. God’s presence 
may be felt and God’s voice may be heard in the midst of intense ac- 
tivity. Brother Lawrence knew that the Lord was with his soul, even 
as he was bargaining for a cask of wine for the monastery. ‘Teresa 
remarks that in this new stage of life there is no more painful shifting 
from contemplation to action, no more drawing from the well by 
means of a squeaking windlass. The garden now is watered by irri- 
gation from the river, or, still better, by rain from heaven. Faith 
has achieved, in this life, the harmony of the soul with God. 

The orchestration may vary. The greater number of the mystics 
speak of love divine in terms borrowed from the Song of Songs; the 
wild exultation of Francis of Assisi alternates with incredible suffer- 
ings as he shares in the pains of the Crucified; but no matter how 
mystics express the union of the soul with God, they commune in 
the intense feeling of their solidarity with all men. ‘Thus a modern 


Quaker, Thomas R. Kelly (1893-1941), summarized excellently the 
various steps of mysticism, from the light that shines within, through 
holy obedience, to fellowship in the blessed community. 


Is mysticism, as described above, a Catholic or a Protestant phe- 
nomenon? The question does not seem to make much sense. One 
might ask as well whether faith is Anglican or Greek Orthodox. It 
is true, however, that most of the authors to which we have referred 
are Catholics, and this might convey the impression that mystics are 
not at home in Protestantism. The following remarks will, it is 
hoped, show the fallacious nature of such an impression. The de- 
velopment of mystical literature coincides with periods of decadent 
scholasticism. True scholasticism includes a mystical doctrine. 
Aquinas’ teaching on the “gifts of the Holy Spirit” shows a thorough 
understanding of the nature and function of mystical intuition, and 
he never disjoined Christian faith from the organic unity of spiritual 
life. But when theologians defined faith as a mere assent to revealed 
axioms, and when eccleciastical rule was given preference over the 
inspirations of the Holy Spirit, there arose in the Church a need for 
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freer expression. Today Roman Catholic officials recognize this, 
and try to introduce in the curriculum of their seminaries courses 
on mystical theology, distinct from dogmatics and morals. 

Protestantism, whenever it is faithful to its original principles, 
needs no such insertions. Its doctrine of faith and of the work of 
the Holy Spirit should be the normal foundation of spiritual life. 
Mystical literature and sects appear within Protestantism usually 
when an impoverished conception of faith proves inadequate to the 
nurture of souls, and when it becomes imperative to re-affirm the 
uniqueness of the divine encounter. 

These final remarks are offered as an indirect confirmation of the 
author’s contention that mysticism is the full development of Chris- 
tian faith in a soul re-born by the Spirit. 
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THE COAL MINER AND GOD 


By RICHARD CHARLES SMITH 


I 


HE man with the pick and shovel, the miner, has been cele- 
brated by many a poet, but surely by none of more distinction 
than the author of the Book of Job. The Biblical poet quite 
evidently knows the miner from first hand experience and praises 
both him and his ancient craft: 


Surely there is a mine for silver 

And a place for gold which they refine, 

Iron is taken out of the earth 

And copper is molten out of the stone, 

Man setteth an end to darkness, 

And searcheth, to the furtherest bound, 

The stones of darkness and deathful gloom. 

He breaks a shaft away from where men dwell; 

They are forgotten of the foot; 

Afar from men they hang and swing to and fro. 
—Job 28: 1-4 


In this noble tribute to the men of the mines there are suggested 
both the shining virtues and the positive vices of the miner, and of 
the coal miner in particular. First, there is the suggestion of the 
thrill of the work—the quest to discover and refine the riches of God’s 
earth: 


Man setteth an end to darkness, 
And searcheth, to the furtherest bound, 
Stones of darkness and deathful gloom. 


In mining there is the continual promise of discovery that stirs the 
imagination and beckons one on and on. This lure of the mines 
brought the hardy prospector to California in 49 and to Alaska in 
’98 and continues to fascinate hundreds of thousands of men in the 
mineral fields of the nation today. The coal miner, like others of 
his class, is a seeker after buried treasure. ‘The soul of a coal miner 
is one that knows the thrill of discovery. 
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This is not to suggest for a moment that mining is purely romantic. 
Mining, particularly coal mining, is difficult and hazardous work. 
Though the Biblical poet was probably not acquainted with coal, 
he unwittingly describes the coal miner when he declares, “Man . . . 
searcheth to the furtherest bound the stones of darkness and death- 
ful gloom. . . . Apart from men they hang and swing to and fro.” 
Lumps of coal, these are truly “stones of darkness and deathful 
gloom” and are often smeared with human blood. At a great cost 
in human life they are chipped and blown from the depths of the 
earth so that the nation’s industries may operate and so that her 
homes, schools, churches, and public buildings may be heated. Not 
until one has seen the disfigured faces and limbs of the coal miners, 
not until he has lived through the terrible days and nights of a mine 
disaster can he really appreciate the sacrifice that these “stones of 
darkness’’ represent. 

This sacrifice often reaches heroic proportions as it did in the case 
of Guy Edward Quinn, midnight shift foreman at Pursglove No. 15 
Mine, Pursglove, W. Va. ‘This man gave his life in an effort to save 
the lives of twelve of his companions who were trapped by a raging 
mine fire five miles back from the mine entrance. When he discov- 
ered that no one had warned these men in No. 15 West Section, Guy 
Quinn fearlessly set out in their direction which was also the direc- 
tion of the fire. After opening several of the trap doors to bring 
pure air to the endangered men he headed toward fresh air himself. 
But death overtook Guy Quinn 1,700 feet on this side of pure air— 
and life. ‘There he was found by a mine rescue team with his small 
oxygen container completely exhausted. 

This heroic coal miner was awarded posthumously the Carnegie 
Medal for Heroism, and his bravery was cited by the First Lady of 
the Land, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a public ceremony near 
Pursglove on May 27, 1943. ‘The recurring theme of this memora- 
ble occasion was Biblical: “Greater love hath no man than this—that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.’’* The soul of a coal miner 
is one that knows well the meaning of sacrifice! 

And yet hazardous though it may be, the coal miner enjoys his 
work. And he does work! Absenteeism is high in some coal fields 
but when a miner reports for his shift he does a good day’s work. 
‘‘Featherbedding” and other clever devices for shirking his duty are 
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not a part of the miner’s trade. He is a skilled, individualistic work- 
man and one who exhibits an amazing resourcefulness in his craft. 
The miner takes pride in his mining and wants to be known by his 
foreman as a “good worker.” ‘The soul of a coal miner is one that 
knows hard work! 

And this coal miner, “searcher after the stones of darkness,’”” knows 
well the meaning of isolation. The poet of the Bible puts it aptly 
when he says, “He breaks a shaft away from where men dwell.” ‘The 
very geographical location of the mines, situated as they usually are 
away from the centers of culture and religion, cuts the miner off from 
the normal life of civilization and makes of him a citizen apart. This 
isolation of the mining community is very real and is felt in all levels 
of living from the lack of household conveniences through the death 
of positive Christian influence. In describing the isolation of a min- 
ing location in the Southwest, Walter Van Tilbury Clark has come 
closer to the truth than the reader might suspect: ‘Fifty miles from 
water, one hundred miles from wood, a million miles from God, three 
feet from hell!” * 

Isolated as he is from his fellowmen, the coal miner in the mine 
camp at an early age bears in his soul the imprint of isolation. ‘This 
imprint is first of all one of class solidarity. The coal miner knows 
intimately only other coal miners and even when he lives in a large 
city does not freely fraternize with people of other occupations. He 
feels that people of other classes consider miners as socially inferior 
and this feeling of resentment serves to retard his social intercourse 
with other groups. 

The imprint of isolation is more firmly fixed in the miner’s soul 
by the hardships which he shares in common with the rest of the 
miners in the camp or “patch.” ‘The mine strike and lockout, the 
mine disaster, the two-day week—these and other shared experiences 
develop in his soul a note of class protest and discontent. ‘‘Every- 
body, every last person,” he makes himself believe, “‘is down on the 
miners!’” Looking at his own misery and the concentrated misery 
of those about him, the coal miner often feels that he has been re- 
jected by men and perhaps even by God himself. The soul of a coal 
miner is one that knows isolation! 

Again, the coal miner is an unstable soul living in an unstable en- 
vironment. ‘The very earth in whose black depths he labors is 
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treacherous and unpredictable. There the ‘stones of darkness” may 
fall in without a moment’s notice and crush him, or unseen gases may 
explode and tear him from limb to limb. ‘There beneath the earth, 
imprisoned waters may burst in upon him and fires may ravage and 
consume him. Every moment of this sojourn in the depths of the 
earth the miner struggles with the four unstable elements of the an- 
cients—air, earth, fire, and water. In this desperate struggle with 
the elements the mark of instability is left on the soul of the coal 
miner. 

This mark of instability is more deeply impressed upon the coal 
miner’s soul through certain limitations of his craft. One of these 
limitations is that imposed by the extent of the buried treasure, the 
vein of coal, in which he works. There comes a day when the rich 
vein of coal is exhausted. Then the miner shoulders his pick and 
shovel and leaves these underground passages never to return. The 
mine shaft is, in the words of the Biblical poet, “forgotten of the 
foot,” * the mine camp deserted, and a new vein of coal opened up 
elsewhere. 

The mark of instability is cut even deeper by the economic uncer- 
tainty which plagues the coal mining industry. The coal miner is 
never certain how many working days he will have in a year, a month, 
or even a week. A strike or a lockout may keep him out of the mine 
shaft for a few days, a few weeks, or even months. The nation-wide 
demand for the “black gold” which he mines may lessen and force 
the owner of the mine to stack the tools, or there may develop a short- 
age of coal cars so that the pick and the shovel are forced to lie idle 
for four days out of every working week. 

Because of the unstable nature of his craft both geologically and 
economically the coal miner has in the past been reluctant to make a 
stable investment in his mine camp through the purchase of a home. 
Up until very recently the coal miner has been a tenant renting a 
company house and far too frequently moving from one company 
house to another and from one mine “patch” to another. Now, 
happily, many coal miners are buying their homes and are being per- 
suaded to abandon the life of the migrant laborer. 

Having indicated the unstable forces in his geological and eco- 
nomic environment which condition the quality of his soul, it re- 
mains to be clearly pointed out that the coal miner is nevertheless 
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responsble before God and man for his moral instability. This is 
discernible in the behavior of an organized local union of coal min- 
ers. One might expect the membership of such a group to exhibit 
that independence of judgment and courage that is the legacy of the 
frontier. But such is not the case with the membership of the aver- 
age local union of the United Mine Workers of America. Here the 
leaders prefer to let the “rank and file” formulate opinion on all is- 
sues. ‘“Whatever the rank and file want, that’s what I want,” is the 
way the local officers put it. And the average member exhibits the 
same moral weakness when he says, ‘““Whatever the majority wants, 
I’m for it!” 

This vein of intellectual and moral cowardice runs deep down into 
the coal miner’s soul. It makes of him an extremely unpredictable 
person—a morally unreliable person. When a good cause is pre- 
sented to him privately he may be very much for it, but in a gather- 
ing of his fellow miners who are opposed to it the coal miner cannot 
be counted upon to stay by his honest conviction. The soul of the 
coal miner is one that knows instability! 

The hands of a coal miner are horny and black. In the course of 
handling rough timber, laying heavy steel track and mining with 
sharp rough-edged tools his hands are scratched, cut, and bruised. 
The physical suffering which this entails the miner either ignores or 
takes stoically without a murmur. 

Equally calloused and hardened to suffering is the soul of a coal 
miner. It is the soul that can countenance the heavy use of strong 
drink knowing well that this may mean terror for his wife and chil- 
dren when he comes home roaring drunk. It is the soul that will 
gamble away the pay check without shame even though aware of the 
need for new shoes and a warm coat at home. It is the soul that will 
often with the thinnest of disguises prove unfaithful to the marriage 
vow almost beneath the very eyes of his faithful partner. 

The soul of the coal miner is the hardened soul that has been 
known to leave the little ones alone by themselves only to return 
to find their ashes mixed with the ashes of the house that burned 
down. The coal miner’s soul is so generally calloused that Dr. John 
W. Claudy, Superintendent of Pennsylvania’s Western State Peni- 
tentiary at Bellefonte, has declared that of all offending industrial 
groups represented in his institution the coal miners have the worst 
record. They are not only sent to prison in numbers all out of 
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proportion to the basic mining population but are executed in num- 
bers equally out of proportion to the number in prison. The soul 
of a coal miner is one that knows caHousness! 

And yet, paradoxical though it may seem, the soul of the coal miner 
is one that knows well the meaning of generosity. “Though he may 
suffer intensely from physical want he will share with his neighbors 
who have less his meager supply of beans and saltside. When a mine 
disaster strikes he gives freely toward the support of the widow and 
the fatherless children. When there is prolonged illness in a neigh- 
bor’s family, the miner will bring food, clothing, and an abundance 
of sympathy. When death claims a neighbor the bereaved family 
rarely ever wants for sympathetic concern and assistance with the 
most ordinary household tasks. 

Only a year and a half ago the generosity of the coal miner came 
to one of its finest expressions in the midst of an industry-wide strike 
in the Scotts Run field in West Virginia. During these trying days 
when miners’ incomes were at a standstill and the future lay dark 
before them, the miners at the Christian Settlement House known 
as The Shack contributed from their meager reserves to assist a score 
or more of aged miners whose state relief grants had been cut to only 


twelve dollars per month. This sharing of the crust was done freely 
and lovingly and is one of the finest acts of charity that this writer 
has ever witnessed anywhere. Yes, the soul of a miner is one that 
knows well generosity! 


II 


It is not a simple but a complex soul, the soul of a coal miner. At 
once industrious and isolated, sacrificial and unstable, calloused and 
generous it is not readily accessible and may best be reached with the 
Gospel message when that message is addressed to the whole of a 
miner’s life. “The missionary approach to the soul of a coal miner 
is that long ago set forth by the Apostle Paul in the First Letter to 
the Corinthians: “I am become all things to all men that I may by 
all means save some.’’* By this we understand that in order to meet 
the crucial needs of a soul it is appropriate that we attempt to meet 
the needs of the body and the mind first. 

Most certainly this is the appropriate strategy for Christianizing 
the coal fields the world around. For the coal miner wherever he is 
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found is a very practical person, one who believes first in what he can 
see and feel and touch. The cup of water when he is thirsty, the 
crust of bread when he is hungry—these acts of love have a positive 
religious value for him. The reaction of the miner is the same to 
any deed of kindness which makes his children laugh or provides an 
hour of enjoyment for his wife. Also viewed by the miner as real 
Christianity is the concern that a missionary might have for his indi- 
vidual improvement as a skilled miner or for the collective improve- 
ment of his people in the realm of personal and public health. Acts 
and beliefs, faith and works are, and have long been, of one piece 
in the mind of a coal miner. 

The mining town minister who fails to take this whole view of the 
miner into account does so at his own peril. For if he attempts after 
the pattern of the nineteenth century to distinguish sharply between 
the sacred and the secular, a false dichotomy will be set up and the 
progress of the Gospel among his people will be definitely impeded. 
Such an error was made by the mining town ministers in South Wales 
at the turn of the last century and its unfortunate results are de- 
scribed by Eli Ginzburg in his work entitled, Grass on the Slag 
Heaps. This ministry, by refusing to adapt itself to the way of life 
in the South Wales coal fields, must be held partly responsible for 
the tragic decline of what was once the most important molder of 
life among the miners—the Welsh chapel. 

This chapel was once a spiritual power house that strongly influ- 
enced Christian thought and action in every area of the miner’s life. 
For it was once not only the center of well attended public worship 
but it served also as the educational forum and the recreational cen- 
ter of the Welsh miner and his family. The chapel was then the 
center of social activity where the choirs practiced and where the 
boys met the girls who were later to become their wives. But the 
new ministry at the beginning of this century began to circumscribe 
the activities of the chapel until nearly its whole concern was limited 
to man’s relationship to God. “Ministers in South Wales, like min- 
isters elsewhere, sought to distinguish between the material and spir- 
itual, an especially dangerous dichotomy for South Wales, where 
one’s beliefs and actions had long been of one piece.” * For the min- 
istry to the souls of coal miners to be effective it must proceed hand 
in hand with a ministry to their physical, mental, and social needs. 


5 Ginzberg, Eli, Grass on the Slag Heaps, p. 169. 
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This suggestion we have from St. Paul and this is the testimony of 
our own experience. 

Experience has shown that the Christian settlement house is pe- 
culiarly fitted to carry on this broad spiritual ministry. Introduced 
early in this century in an attempt to minister to the total needs of 
immigrants from South Eastern Europe, the settlement house is well 
suited to serve the entire life of the coal miner. By sheer physical 
design it includes the possibility for meeting the needs of the mining 
population from the youngest child to the oldest adult. 

From such a vantage point—from the windows of a Christian settle- 
ment house in the Scotts Run coal fields of West Virginia—the writer 
and his wife looked out upon the needs of a West Virginia mining 
town one day in 1941. Only a glance was enough to determine an 
immediate need: the camp was filthy from end to end and was 
desperately in need of aclean-up. Further investigation proved that 
there was no provision made for the collection of garbage, that a large 
share of the toilets were unsanitary, and that within the memory of 
the oldest miner there had never been a camp clean-up. One of the 
mine doctors confirmed our suspicion that over a period of years 
many infants had died whose death could be attributed to the lack of 
sanitary facilities in the mine town. So when the local union and 
the coal company were persuaded to provide for garbage collection, 
sanitary toilets, and a camp clean-up, the settlement house had helped 
to meet a real need. ‘The miners appreciated this concern for their 
physical welfare and the growth of a substantial adult Sunday School 
class can be dated from this venture in public health. 

From the windows of the same settlement house we could see the 
miner’s children on a hot summer’s day wading amid the broken 
glass and tin cans in the black, sulphur-laden waters of the creek. 
This was their only escape from the heat except for the river and that 
was an open sewer. A public swimming pool was obviously very 
much needed and the settlement house, loyally supported by miners, 
operators, and the public, undertook to provide it. The pool has 
been built and successfully operated for a season and the goodwill 
gained through this broad ministry has helped to open two other 
mine camp Sunday Schools in another county. 

The view from the windows of the settlement house takes in the 
ever present mine patch tavern. Like most taverns of its kind the 
one in Pursglove is a popular place, well patronized by people of all 
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ages—men, women, and children. It offers warmth when many mine 
homes are cold and drafty, and it offers music, laughter, and a place 
to forget the luck of the mine and the long hard day’s work hewing 
out the “stones of darkness.” The tavern even offers a type of fel- 
lowship, rude, and on a very low level to be sure, but none the less 
a fellowship. This the missionary must understand if he would ac- 
cept the challenge of the tavern and provide a suitable, Christian 
alternative. 

This challenge the settlement house on Scotts Run has accepted 
and now provides a recreational and educational program within its 
own walls that brings warmth and joy, interest, and enthusiasm to 
scores of mining folk on a Christian plane. This program includes 
game nights, a loan library, educational motion pictures, amateur 
contests and parties for people of all ages. While this is a general 
program participated in by people of all religious beliefs, it has cre- 
ated for our settlement house the kind of goodwill that disposes 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic parents to allow their children to 
enroll in our Week Day and Vacation Bible Schools, which are the 
‘ only ones provided in this area. By meeting the needs of the body 
and the mind the missionary is enabled to reach the needs of the 
soul of the miner and his children. 

From the settlement house windows one can see all too plainly the 
miserable shanty of the aged coal miner as it quivers in the gales of 
winter or steams in the torrid summer. Its occupant, worn out from 
a life-long quest of the “‘stones of darkness,” shivers with the cold and 
sweats in the heat as he tries to keep body and soul together on a 
State allowance of $15 a month. His condition, his very presence, 
constitutes yet another challenge to the missionary and provides him 
with another opportunity to reach the souls of a forgotten people. 

This challenge has been met in part at least through the settlement 
house’s “Old Miners’ Christmas.” ‘To this unique celebration of the 
Nativity come one hundred of these aged men each year representing 
as they do twenty different nationalities and all of the principal 
branches of the Christian Church. From off the steep hill-sides and 
from up the creeks and hollows of the entire county they make their 
way toward “The Shack”—the name by which they know our Chris- 
tian neighborhood house. Some are lame, some blind, some crip- 
pled—but they all manage to appear for the turkey dinner, the Christ- 
mas Church service, and the substantial food parcels. It is thrilling 
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indeed to hear them sing, many in their own native tongues, “Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” It is more thrilling to look into deep-set eyes 
in the wrinkled faces and to discover there that the flames of hope 
and love have been kindled anew by the Christ Child. Then, as 
the aged miners move along toward their shanties, it is a joy to detect 
in their gait a lighter step and a more buoyant spirit. Body and soul 
have been generously fed and life is richer and more meaningful for 
all who had a part in the service—for coal operators, miners, and 
churchmen. 
III 


Having described the soul of the coal miner, indicating both its 
virtues and its vices, and having suggested the tactical approach to 
this soul in need of redemption, it remains for us to set forth the 
eternal message that must be proclaimed. And nowhere, we believe, 
is it more easily comprehended by the miner than in St. John 3: 16: 
‘For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
Experienced as he is in the ways of sacrifice, this message of love and 
sacrifice involved in the Atonement moves the miner. He never 
ceases to marvel that God loves him so much that he gave his only 
Son for his personal salvation. Moreover this promise of reconcilia- 
tion with God is of tremendous comfort in the life of a people who 
are exposed to death for one-third of every working day they live. 

On the other hand, it is well that the miner clearly understands the 
eternal consequence of rejecting this offer of reconciliation in Jesus 
Christ. It is well for him to contemplate the Divine Wrath as well 
as the Divine Love. In presenting this aspect of the Gospel message 
the account of the Last Judgment in St. Matthew 25 often proves 
helpful. The effectiveness of this account will be increased if the 
symbols of eternal punishment, the fire and the brimstone, are elab- 
orated upon. For the miner has ever before him comparable sym- 
bols of judgment in the pile of clean washed coal and the refuse pile 
of burning slate. ‘The slate pile which burns in the mine town as a 
“pillar of fire by night and a pillar of cloud by day” can serve well in 
the missionary’s preaching as a constant reminder that rejection by 
God is always a real possibility. ‘The missionary must never forget 
that though the miner’s soul is unsophisticated it is still the calloused 
soul. Sometimes it is a picture of love, the picture of the Saviour 
of the World, that is used by the Holy Spirit in breaking through this 
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crust of sin. But as often the miner may be converted by the force- 
ful presentation of the picture of the Eternal Judge of the quick and 
the dead. 

Once he has made his confession of faith in Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Saviour, the miner, like any other new convert, needs to make 
progress in the Christian life. In this process of sanctification, in 
which he is enabled by the Holy Spirit to become more and more like 
Jesus Christ, there are two things about the Person of the Master 
that offer especial encouragement to him. ‘The first relates to 
Christ’s humanity and is the fact that Jesus was a carpenter’s son, a 
laboring man who worked with his hands. When the hard working 
Son of Man commands: “Be ye perfect!’’ the coal miner readily ac- 
cepts the challenge because it comes from the Master Workman of 
the race. Then, following in his steps, the miner finds himself well 
on the way toward becoming a stable, trustworthy citizen of the 
Kingdom. 

The other appeal of Jesus Christ to the coal miner that is espe- 
cially powerful in the work of sanctification relates to his deity and 
is concerned with his miraculous healing ministry. Because Jesus 
was so concerned with the healing of the blind, the deaf, the dumb, 
the lame, and the sick, the miner who is well acquainted with in- 
jury and illness loves him the more dearly. And loving the Great 
Physician with all his heart, new springs of generosity and compas- 
sion well up in the miner’s soul and his native callousness is little by 
little washed away. 

The work of evangelization and sanctification through the grace 
of God continues slowly day by day in the coal camps close to our 
settlement house on Scotts Run. Recently the mission has been en- 
larged to include four preaching services together with their Sunday 
Schools in two counties. Progress has been made but not enough. 
For it is still true that the coal mining areas of this state constitute 
one of the great unevangelized areas of America. Every day miners 
die in their eternal struggle with the elements—water, fire, air, and 
earth. What shall be their eternal destiny? When the earth caves 
in upon them shall they turn in their “checks” to the Adversary or 
will they die like the God-fearing Welsh miner, Gwilym Morgan, in 
How Green Was My Valley with “his eyes yet beacons burning upon 
the mountain-top of his Spirit.” ° This the Church must decide for 
it is her eternal responsibility! 


6 Llewellyn, Richard, How Green Was My Valley, p. 492. 





DOSTOYEVSKY AND THE CATHOLIC 
MIND 


By Davip WESLEY SOPER 


T is a commonplace in criticism that a percentage of contempo- 
rary Christian thinking, as presented by pen and pulpit, some- 
how manages to miss both social and personal religion.’ It is a 

remarkable achievement indeed to present a voice, allegedly Chris- 
tian, which evades both polarizations of our historic faith—compar- 
able only to the tones of a tenor who sings between the notes. In 
such an age there is an obvious value in re-focusing attention on a 
personality who accented both elements of our tradition without 
sacrificing either. 

If any writer of modern times has managed to incorporate in his 
work both universality and inwardness, both catholic sympathy and 
interior faith, that writer was Dostoyevsky (1821-1881). Both in 
his dramatic life and in his novels of the nerves of Russia these dis- 
tinct qualities are self-evident. He was at once anti-Roman and 
truly catholic in his thought and in his faith, and his true catholicity 
lay in the three classic ideas which are everywhere present, and every- 
where pivotal, in his works—(1) man’s existential responsibility, (2) 
the reality of man’s sin together with the possibility of his regenera- 
tion, and (3) the universal Church as an uncoerced communion in 
consecration to one Lord, a pilgrim communion destined to ultimate 
victory. , 

His life was a succession of crises, beginning with the perpetual 
crisis of poverty in his childhood home. The parents with their five 
children lived in only two rooms. His father was a hardworking 
doctor, and deeply religious. ‘Throughout his life Dostoyevsky cher- 
ished the memory of evenings uniformly devoted by the entire family 
to the reading of good books, particularly the Bible. A passage in 
The Brothers Karamazov (1879-80), his last and greatest novel, sug- 


1 See Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, Volume One (New York: American 
Book Company, 1937), p. 108, 110; Volume Two, p. 517; Volume Four (1941), p. 777; The 
Crisis Of Our Age (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1945), pp. 21, 100, 140, 163, 260, 281, 309. 
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gests the intellectual and religious enrichment which accompanied 
the poverty of his early home.’ 

Always delicate and sickly, Dostoyevsky developed early the habit 
of introspection and, as well, the habit of exact observation of details 
—later so clearly characteristic of his books. In the final examina- 
tion at the St. Petersburg school of Engineering he stood third. 
While an undergraduate he had already begun his first novel, simple, 
realistic, yet with overtones of interpretative genius, Poor Folk, pub- 
lished when he was but twenty-three (1846). “The quiet youth, bear- 
ing but faint resemblance to a revolutionary, instantly received the 
acclaim of a celebrity—and the suspicious attention of the political 
police. As a member of a small group of young liberals who met 
from time to time to read Fourier and Proudhon, he was arrested in 
1849, and accused of participating in conversations against the censor- 
ship, of reading a letter from Byelinsky to Gogol, and of knowing of 
the plan to set up a printing press. He was condemned to death. 

Eight months later he was led from prison with twenty-one others 
to the Semyonovsky Square to be shot. One minute before the ap- 
pointed execution his sentence was communted to hard labor in Si- 
beria. One of his comrades, so suddenly relieved by the good news, 
went permanently insane. Dostoyevsky himself suffered epileptic 
paroxysms three or four times a year throughout his life. In The 
Idiot (1868-9), Dostoyevsky’s powerful novel of Russian duplicity 
and revolt, Prince Muishkin, an incarnate conscience in a conscience- 
less society, described Dostoyevsky’s last five minutes before the fir- 
ing squad. 


A priest went about among them with a cross; and there was about 
five minutes of time left for him to live. 

He said that those five minutes seemed to him to be a most in- 
terminable period, an enormous wealth of time; he seemed to be 
living, in these minutes, so many lives that there was no need as yet 
to think of that last moment, so that he made several arrangements, 
dividing up the time into portions—one for saying farewell to his 
companions, two minutes for that; then a couple more for thinking 
over his own life and career and all about himself; and another min- 
ute for a last look around. . . . Having bade farewell, he embarked 
upon those two minutes which he had allotted to looking into him- 
self; he knew beforehand what he was going to think about. He 
wished to put it to himself as quickly and clearly as possible, that 


2 Tr. Constance Garnett; New York: Modern Library, n. d., p. 346. 
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here was he, a living, thinking man, and that in three minutes he 
would be nobody; or if somebody or something, then what and 
where? He thought he would decide this question once for all in 
these last three minutes. A little way off there stood a Church, and 
its golden spire glittered in the sun. He remembered glaring stub- 
bornly at this spire, and at the rays of light sparkling from it. He 
could not tear his eyes from these rays of light; he got the idea that 
these rays were his new nature, and that in three minutes he would 
become one of them, amalgamated somehow with them. 

The repugnance to what must ensue almost immediately, and the 
uncertainty, were dreadful, he said; but worst of all was the idea, 
‘What should I do if I were not to die now? What if I were to re- 
turn to life again? What an eternity of days, and all mine! How I 
should grudge and count up every minute of it, so as to waste not a 
single instant! ® 


Even the light of the typical theophany is present in this crisis ex- 
perience. It is understandable why Dostoyevsky must always be 
regarded, unlike Tolstoi, as the prophet of inwardness. 

Four years of penal servitude followed among common criminals 
in Siberia, and several additional years in a disciplinary battalion. 
With meditative exactness Dostoyevsky has given us the cynicism and 
cruelty of Russian criminals and their keepers in his novel, The 
House of the Dead (1861), and continued the presentation of sub- 
social and anti-social types in Letters From the Underworld (1864), 
in Crime and Punishment (1866), and in The Insulted and Injured 
(1867). 

Whatever the quality of Dostoyevsky’s ‘tortured spirituality,’’ to 
use Prince Mirsky’s apt characterization,‘ it did not seduce him from 
-the full acceptance of his responsibility as a member of society. 
When his brother, Mihail, died in July, 1864, Dostoyevsky, himself 
in straitened circumstances, assumed unhesitatingly both the support 
of the bereaved family and the full payment of innumerable cred- 
itors. Mihail had failed dismally in his venture as tobacconist, and 
Dostoyevsky declined the easy and, to him, dishonorable way out of 
declaring himself bankrupt. Anna Gregorevna, his second wife, 
bore with uncomplaining heroism the bitterness of years of self- 
denial, as debts, other than their own, were being paid. Again and 
again her husband, who, in her words, “had the completest trust in 

8 Tr. Eva M. Martin; London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1943, p. 55-56. 


4Introduction, The Letters of Dostoyevsky to His Wife (Tr. Elizabeth Hill and Doris 
Mudie; New York: Richard R. Smith, 1930), p. ix. 
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people and a sincere conviction of human honesty,” ° accepted with- 
out question highly questionable claims. The total was “25,000 
roubles, and all the last thirteen years of our married life we were 
engaged in paying off this debt. It was only one year before Fyodor 
Mihailovitch’s death that all our debts were paid off. . . . For the 
payment of these, partly fictitious debts, Fyodor Mihailovitch had 
to work beyond his powers, to work hurriedly, sometimes running 
the risk of spoiling an imaginative work, and terribly tormented by 
the thought of what he was doing.” ° 

Dostoyevsky’s very intensity of devotion to his own country was 
the issue of his conviction of the inherent universality of the Rus- 
sian mind. In his justly acclaimed speech at the unveiling of Push- 
kin’s statue, June 8, 1880, received with extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of love and honor, he became Russia’s most articulate prophet 
of world reconciliation. ‘The Russian wanderer can find his own 
peace only in the happiness of all men; he will not be more cheaply 
satisfied. . . . For what is the power of the spirit of Russian nation- 
ality if not its aspiration after the final goal of universality and 
omni-humanity? . . . Do I speak of economic glory, of the glory of 
the sword or of science? I speak only of the brotherhood of man 
. . . the communion of all nations in accordance with the law of the 
Gospel of Christ.” * 

A year later Dostoyevsky died, and The Brothers Karamazov, 
rather like a medieval cathedral, was left unfinished. A great multi- 
tude of mourners followed him to his grave, giving him the funeral 
ofa monarch. By common estimate he is still the most widely read, 
and deeply beloved Russian writer. 

It is evident what Berdyaev meant in his characterization of Dos- 
toyevsky as lacking in “spiritual maturity’’; * he was, no doubt, think- 
ing of Fyodor’s temporary bondage, in 1867, to the gambling casinos 
of western Europe, or of his earlier liaison with Apollinaria Proko- 
fievna in 1863. “We are his spiritual heirs, but he does not teach 
us how to live, in the strict sense. . . . The Russian soul is danger- 
ously intoxicated.’’*®. Yet whatever involvement Dostoyevsky ex- 


5 Dostoyevsky: Letters and Reminiscences (Tr. S. S. Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry; 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1923), p. 126. 

6 Ibid., p. 129. 

7 Pages from the Journal of an Author (First published monthly, 1876-7; Tr. S. S. Ko- 
teliansky and J. Middleton Murry; Boston: John W. Luce, 1916), pp. 49, 65, 67. 

8 Dostoyevsky: An Interpretation (Tr. Donald Attwater; New York: Sheed and Ward, 1924), 

. 222. 

9 Ibid., p. 220. 
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perienced with essentially ‘‘dionysiac passions,” *? one cannot but 
subscribe to Berdyaev’s profounder word: ‘He showed that the light 
in our darkness is Christ, that the most abandoned individual still 
retains God’s image and likeness, that we must love such an one as 
our neighbor and respect his freedom. Dostoyevsky takes us into 
very dark places but he does not let darkness have the last word. . . . 
Dostoyevsky’s Christianity was light-bearing, the Christianity of St. 
John.” * 


I. RESPONSIBILITY 


If two words could serve as keys to the house of many mansions 
that was Dostoyevsky’s mind, those two words would be “response” 
and “responsibility,” with both understood as occupying all the 
space between a peculiarly heightened Christian inwardness and a 
particularly broadened Christian universality. Berdyaev’s classifica- 
tion of Dostoyevsky as a pure collectivist is only half true. Because 
he penetrated to the heart of the problem of interior faith he 
grasped at the same time the universality of the yoke of Christ. 

But neither the inwardness nor the universality of faith as Dos- 
toyevsky illustrated it in his life and works is to be understood apart 
from the ultimate either/or to which he recalled his readers’ atten- 
tion times without number. He was, in point of fact, Russia’s great- 
est metaphysician,” picturing man’s life, sub specie aeternatatis. All 
responsibility accepted by men for themselves and their fellowmen, 
that is, all morality proper, issues not from self-interest and moral 
relativism but as a free human response to the reality of both divine 
and human spirits. All morality dissolves into expediency in the 
face of a denial of God and immortality. A minor character, Mi- 
iisov, in The Brothers Karamazov, summarized in a few pithy sen- 
tences the contention of Ivan, the thinker, who had cast his ballot 
against a meaningful world: 


He solemnly declared in argument that there was nothing in the 
whole world to make men love their neighbors. That there was no 
law of nature that man should love mankind, and that, if there had 
been any love on earth hitherto, it was not owing to a natural law, 
but simply because men have believed in immortality. . . . If you 
were to destroy in mankind the belief in immortality, not only love 

10 [bid., p. 222. 


11 Ibid., pp. 224-225. 
12 [bid., p. 218. 
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but every living force maintaining the life of the world would at once 
be dried up. Moreover, nothing then would be immoral, everything 
would be lawful, even cannibalism. ‘That’s not all. He ended by 
asserting that for every individual, like ourselves, who does not be- 
lieve in God or immortality, the moral law of nature must imme- 
diately be changed into the exact contrary of the former religious law, 
and that egoism, even to crime, must become, not only lawful but 
even recognized as the inevitable, the most rational, even honorable 
outcome of his position.”* 

Small wonder that Ivan, having chosen the great denial as his ulti- 
mate foundation, could look on with cool contempt as his father and 
half-brother seemed about to destroy each other, and say: “One rep- 
tile will devour the other. And serve them both right, too.” * 

But if Ivan was the incarnation of defiance, of negative belief in a 
meaningless world, of life in the service of a hard self-interest, his 
younger brother, Alyosha, was a breathing portrait of affirmation. 
Said he, “I want to live for immortality, and I will accept no com- 
promise.” ** ‘The author of The Karamazovs then soliliquized about 
his hero. “If he had decided that God and immortality did not ex- 
ist, he would at once have become an atheist and a socialist. For 
socialism is not merely the labor question, it is before all things the 
atheistic question, the question of the form taken by atheism today, 
the question of the tower of Babel built without God, not to mount 
to Heaven from earth but to set up Heaven on earth.” * 

Even socialism, however, according to Dostoyevsky, dissolves into 
expediency and demanding self-interest unless it is itself the out- 
come of faith in God and immortality. Thus Miiisov declared: 
“The socialist who is a Christian is more to be dreaded than a socialist 
who is an atheist.” ** 

Hardly a work of Dostoyevsky omits a similar reference to this 
fundamental great divide between meaning and non-meaning as the 
final fact of the universe. Everywhere the reader is thrust inescapa- 
bly against this basic either/or between morality and expediency. 
Arkady Makarivitch Dolgoruky, of A Raw Youth (1871), in many re- 
spects the novel most similar to The Karamazovs of all the earlier 
works, stated the case with great clarity among just such a gathering 
of young radicals as had once claimed Dostoyevsky’s membership: 


18 Op. cit., pp. 78-79. 
14 Ibid., p. 168. 


11 Ibid., p. 76. 
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Personal freedom . . . that is, my own, is the first thing, and I 
don’t care about anything else. . . . And why should I be bound to 
love my neighbor, or your future humanity which I shall never see 

. which will in its turn disappear. . . . Why am I bound to be 
so noble, especially if it lasts only for a moment. . . . Nothing is 
more difficult than to answer the question “Why we must be honor- 
able.” . . . You deny God, you see, deny heroism. What blind, 
deaf, dull-witted stagnation of mind can force me to act in one way, 
if it’s more to my advantage to do the opposite? . . . What does it 
matter to me what will happen in a thousand years to your humanity 
if, on your principles, I’m to get for it neither love, nor future life, 
nor recognition of my heroism.** 


If all morality rests upon an inward affirmation of the reality of 
God and the soul, the issue of morality is a world-embracing respon- 
sibility. Here again inwardness passes over into universality, and 
ethics issuing from affirmative faith passes over into love. The be- 
loved character, Father Zossima, in The Karamazovs, endlessly re- 
peated to his disciples: “For know, dear ones, that everyone of us 
is undoubtedly responsible for all men and everything on earth, not 
merely through the general sinfulness of creation, but each one per- 
sonally for all mankind and every individual man.” * 

Father Zossima’s brother, Markel, converted but a short time be- 
fore his death, had been granted rare insight into man’s ultimate 
reason for being. Said he: “Life is paradise, and we are all in para- 
dise, but we won't see it; if we would, should have heaven on earth 
the next day. . . . Every one of us has sinned against all men, and 
I more than any. . . . Everyone is really responsible to all men for 
all men and for everything.” *° 

Even the melancholy dilettante, Stepan Verhovensky, of The Pos- 
sessed (1871), Dostoyevsky’s most thorough-going picture of Nihilism 
in pre-revolutionary Russia, gained the insight of the dying into the 
universality of responsibility, the true catholicity of love. “Happi- 
ness is not good for me for it makes me rush to forgive all my enemies 
at once. . . . We will forgive all and always. . . . We will hope that 
we too shall be forgiven. Yes, for all, everyone of us, have wronged 
one another, all are guilty.” ** And earlier in the same narrative the 
rugged personality, Shatov, had first isolated and condemned the 


18 Tr. Constance Garnett; New York: Macmillan, 1923, pp. 52-53. 
19 Op. cit., p. 194. 

20 Ibid., pp. 343-344. 

21 Tr. Constance Garnett; New York: Macmillan, 1931, p. 606. 
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spiritual virus of unbelief, then accepted responsibly his share in the 
guilt he had rejected. “What are the men I’ve broken with? The 
enemies of all true life. . . . All they have to offer is . . . equality 
without individual dignity.” Yet—‘“There is something generous 
even in these people. . . . The convictions and the man are two 
very different things, very likely I’ve been unfair to them! . . . We 
are all to blame, we are all to blame. . . . And if only all were con- 
vinced of it.” * 

Since responsibility and moral love are one and the same thing, 
the issue of affirmative faith, dissolving into expediency and self- 
interest where faith is dead, the two are as interior as the terrible 
choice, yet by the same token as universal as man’s need of enlighten- 
ment and rectification. ‘The immediate outcome of faith in a moral 
universe is self-conquest—as the Karamazovs’ saintly Father Zossima 
put it, “I subdue my proud and wanton will and chastise it with 
obedience, and with God's help I attain freedom of spirit and with 
it spiritual joy.” * Yet the same self-conquest is the acceptance of 
total responsibility: “Make yourself responsible for all men’s sins. 
. . . As soon as you sincerely make yourself responsible for every- 
thing and for all men, you will see at once that it is really so.” ** 


II. REGENERATION 


That Dostoyevsky was neither an easy optimist, underestimating 
the difficulties, nor a cynic, underestimating the possibilities, is evi- 
dent in the gospel of hope which is perhaps the most characteristic 
of all his ideas. Man is a sinner but he is not beyond the possibility 
of genuine salvation. There is no unforgivable sin except satisfac- 
tion with evil. Man and instability are one and the same thing, yet 
there is unmistakable minority evidence that man may achieve right- 
eousness. Irresponsibility is a universal tragedy, out from which is- 
sues the sorrow and defilement of the world, yet there is no social 
group without its remnant, its isolated souls who have set their faces 
toward responsibility, who shed the light of Christ upon every dark- 
ened mind. 

The volumes of Dostoyevsky might be described as one continuous 
rogues’ gallery, well-populated from every walk in life. Man, the 

22 Jbid., pp. 543, 548. 


28 Op. cit., p. $77. 
24 Ibid., p. 384. 
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sinner, man defiant in self-will, and man tragically self-defeated, were 
fundamental realities in Dostoyevsky’s world. At this point Dos- 
toyevsky showed the traditional Roman Catholic view of human na- 
ture, though he totally rejected the Roman union of Church and 
state. Everywhere sinners outnumbered saints, yet here and there 
a man had found, and had taken, the road which leads to regenera- 
tion. In A Raw Youth, Dostoyevsky has listed three varieties of 
scoundrels, and all his characters are to be found under one or an- 
other of his classes: naive scoundrels, who are convinced that villainy 
is virtue; scoundrels ashamed, who believe in the good but do the 
evil; and simple scoundrels, who are scoundrels without thinking 
about it one way or another. There is a fourth class of human be- 
ings, a minority indeed, who seem, and are, born in Grace, and never 
depart therefrom. Alyosha Karamazov was precisely such a person- 
ality, a soul possessed of the wisdom of innocence, a healing light 
upon humanity’s troubled sea. Prince Muishkin of The Idiot was 
another. But if such beings exist in reality, they are far outnum- 
bered by the company of the redeemed who have washed their soiled 
spirits in the love of Christ. 

If we may judge from such characters as Stavrogin, in The Pos- 
sessed, Versilov in A Raw Youth, Lebedeff in The Idiot, and, per- 
haps even more representative, Dmitri, in The Karamazovs, Dos- 
toyevsky held out little hope of regeneration for the double-minded. 
Writing in the first person in A Raw Youth, under the name of Ar- 
kady Makarovitch Dolgoruky, the author said: “I have marvelled a 
thousand times at that faculty in man . . . of cherishing in his soul 
his loftiest ideal side by side with the most abject baseness, and all 
quite sincerely.” ** Dmitri Karamazov, clearly beloved of Dostoyev- 
sky, declared ecstaticly in Alyosha’s presence: “‘Let me be accursed. 
Let me be vile and base, only let me kiss the hem of the veil in which 
my God is shrouded. Though I may be following the Devil, I am 
Thy son, O Lord, and I love Thee, and I feel the joy without which 
the world cannot stand.” * 

If virtue, as Dante observed, consists not in the love of God, which, 
after all, is natural and common to all men, but in the firm rejection 
from one’s life of all that is out of harmony with the love of God, 
Dmitri, or Mitya, as he was familiarly called, never found virtue. 


25 Op. cit., p. 376. 
26 Op. cit., p. 126. 
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Yet almost alone among the double-minded who make up Dostoyev- 
sky’s dramatis personae, Mitya, if salvable, was so precisely because 
he never regarded his sin as virtue. In Pages from the Journal of 
an Author, Dostoyevsky felt conscious pride, not that the Russian 
people were sinners, but rather in the hopeful fact that they “neither 
accept nor desire to accept their sin for truth.” * 

It may have been Dostoyevsky’s purpose, in drawing the character, 
Stavrogin, in The Possessed, to depict final, tragic failure to one 
double-minded man, and in presenting Mitya to accent the possi- 
bility, perhaps also the actuality, of salvation for another. I sup- 
pose it will always be a debatable point whether or not, as The 
Karamazovs drew to its unfinished ending, Mitya came, like Bunyan’s 
pilgrim, within sight of the celestial city. The double-mindedness 
certainly seems diminished in his repentant cry: “Lord, receive me, 
with all my lawlessness, and do not condemn me... . for I have 
condemned myself. I love Thee, O Lord. I am a wretch, but I 
love Thee.” * 

Whether or not Mitya’s repentance was of the kind that could be 
satisfied not merely with naming his sins but only with conquering 
them, such characters as Father Zossima, in The Karamazovs, and 
Raskolnikov, in Crime and Punishment, articulated with great clar- 
ity the reality of hope. If Mitya, like Stepan Verhovensky in The 
Possessed, represented the double-minded who gain salvation over 
great obstacles, Raskolnikov represented the hope of regeneration 
for those who have substituted expediency for morality, self-interest 
for virtue. Even after Raskolnikov—the rationalizing murderer, 
who had convinced himself that the worse was the better cause—had 
given himself up for punishment, obedient to a conscience not his 
own, he continued to regard his crime, not as a crime, but as a failure. 
He considered that there was “‘no particularly terrible fault in his 
past, except a simple blunder which might happen to anyone.” * 
He was wrong only because he had failed; others, who had succeeded, 
were right. He was obviously one of Dostoyevsky’s naive scoundrels, 
convinced that villainy was virtue. Yet he, too, was by no means be- 
yond the possibility of salvation. Hope and love reached him, if not 
directly from Heaven, at least indirectly through the faith and the 
conscience of Sonia, his beloved, who besought him: “What are you 

27 Op. cit., p. 76. 


28 Op. cit., p. 500. 
28 Tr. Constance Garnett; New York: Modern Library, n. d., p. 509. 
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to do? . . . Stand up! . . . Go at once, this very minute, stand at 
the cross-roads, bow down, first kiss the earth which you have defiled, 
and then bow down to all the world and say to all men aloud, ‘I am 
a murderer!’ Then God will send you life again.” *° 

So great was the disorder of the murderer's spirit that he could say 
of his deed: “What crime? . . . That I killed a vile, noxious insect, 
an old pawnbroker woman, of use to no one! . . . Killing her was 
atonement for forty sins.” ** Yet this very murderer, having obeyed 
a conscience stronger than his own and confessed his crime, after a 
year in a Siberian prison, after observing the faithfulness of Sonia’s 
love, after beginning the reading of the Russian New Testament, 
found the long-sought enlightenment of his spirit, found the peace 
of interior rectification. He had begun his imprisonment with stoic 
despair; when the shaft of heavenly light had penetrated to his spirit, 
he could speak lightheartedly of his remaining imprisonment as “‘only 
seven years.” ** ‘The burst of new inner life was like sunshine after 
storm. The feeling of release could not have been unlike that ex- 


pressed in Dostoyevsky’s own cry as his days in the Siberian prison 


had come to an end, a cry similar to the ecstatic exclamation Pascal 
wore over his heart: “Liberty! New Life! Resurrection from the 
dead! Unspeakable moment!” * 

But Dostoyevsky’s gospel of salvation, a Catholic dogma indeed, 


was not declared alone for individuals, but also for nations, perhaps | 


for mankind as well. And if his prophecies have not yet been ful- 


filled, one might recall that Micah’s vision of universal peace also : 


has not yet found its certain fulfillment though spoken twenty-six 
hundred years ago. It is not unthinkable that some men see farther 
into the future than do we, and what is a thousand years but a day 
in Heaven? The message of The Possessed was precisely that Russia, 
though possessed of destroying demons like the Gadarene demoniac, 
would similarly find resumption of righteous self-control. Stepan 
Verhovensky, not far from death, asked that Luke’s account of the 
healing of the madman might be read again, then commented with 
Dostoyevsky’s prophetic, and catholic, insight: 

That’s exactly like our Russia, those devils that come out of the 
sick man and enter into the swine. They are all the sores, all the 


80 Ibid., p. 396. 

31 Ibid., p. 488. 

82 Ibid., p. 515 

88 The House Of The Dead (Tr. H. S. Edwards; London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1944), p. 
368. 
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foul contagions, all the impurities, all the devils great and small that 
have multiplied in that great invalid, our beloved Russia, in the 
course of ages and ages. . . . But a great idea and a great Will will 
encompass it from on high, as with that lunatic possessed of devils 

. and all those devils will come forth. . . . The sick man will be 
healed and “will sit at the feet of Jesus,” and all will look upon him 
with astonishment. 


Ill. THe FELLowsuHip oF FAITH 


There appear to be two central ideas in Dostoyevsky’s non-Roman 
but truly Catholic conception of Christ’s Church on earth: catholic- 
ity, or universality, and uncoerced discipleship. In particular the 
latter emphasis received recurrent attention. Ivan Karamazov de- 
clared in his ambiguous article, a document which had comforted 
both atheists and saints, that the Church must not become the State, 
but that the State must become the Church.” Priests must not be 
permitted to wield political power, lest external conformity and co- 
erced allegiance corrupt freedom and purity. A formal theocracy 
would destroy the individual. Yet the State must rule as the instru- 
ment of the righteousness preached by the Church. Further, the 
State must adopt the same objective, the same telos, as the Church— 
the reconstruction as well as the restraint of evil men. Its method 
might differ from that of the Church, but its purpose must be the 
same. The State must reject “every purpose incongruous with the 
aims of the Church.” * 

There could be no breaking down of the purposes of the Church 
to reconcile them with the secular purposes of the pagan State. In- 
deed the sorrows of Christendom had risen from precisely such ef- 
forts at shameless compromise. Said Ivan: “When the pagan Roman 
Empire desired to become Christian . . . it included the Church 
but remained a pagan state. . . . The Christian Church entering 
into the state could, of course, surrender no part of its fundamental 
principles . . . and could pursue no other aims than those which 
have been ordained and revealed by God Himself, and among them 
that of drawing the whole world and, therefore, that ancient pagan 
State itself, into the Church.” * 


84 Op. cit., pp. 615-616. 
85 Op. cit., p. 70 f. 

86 Loc. cit. 

87 Loc. cit. 
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The true catholicity of uncoerced discipleship, in Dostoyevsky’s 
mind, was the exact opposite of the Roman catholicity of coercion. 
In the Karamazov’s remarkable parable of The Grand Inquisitor, the 
bearer of that title, having captured and imprisoned Christ, addressed 
Him scornfully in these striking words: 


Thou didst not come down from the Cross, for again Thou wouldst 
not enslave man by a miracle, and didst crave faith freely given, not 
based on miracle. . . . 

I swear, man is weaker and baser by nature than Thou hast be- 
lieved him... . 

We have corrected Thy work and have founded it upon miracle, 
mystery, and authority. And men rejoiced that they were again led 
like sheep, and that the terrible gift that had brought them such suf- 
fering, was, at last, lifted from their hearts. . . . Why hast Thou 
come now to hinder us? . . . We are not working with Thee, but 
with Him—that is our mystery. . . . Just eight centuries ago, we 
took from him what Thou didst reject with scorn. . . . We took 
from him Rome and the sword of Caesar. 

Why didst Thou reject that last gift? Hadst Thou accepted that 
last counsel of the mighty spirit, Thou wouldst have accomplished 
all that man seeks on earth—that is, someone to worship, someone to 
keep his conscience, and some means of uniting all in one unanimous 
and harmonious ant-heap, for the craving for universal unity is the 
third and last anguish of man.” 


Prince Muishkin, Dostoyevsky’s spokesman in The Idiot, similarly 
attacked the Roman Catholic Church as the Enemy of Christianity, 
as the Betrayer of freedom for coercion, and as the true parent alike 
of all modern atheism and protestantism. The Roman Church 
united political power with spiritual leadership, and made rebels, 
cynics, and anarchic individualists of all honest men. In our time 
when Roman Catholic totalitarianism pretends to be the heroic 
champion of freedom, it is well to hear again Dostoyevsky’s calm 
accusation: 


Roman Catholicism is, in my opinion, worse than Atheism itself. 
. . . Atheism only preaches a negation, but Romanism goes further; 
it preaches a disfigured, distorted Christ—it preaches Anti-Christ— 
I assure you, I swear it! This is my own personal conviction, and 
it has long distressed me. The Roman Catholic believes that the 
Church on earth cannot stand without universal temporal power. 
. . . In my opinion the Roman Catholic religion is not a faith at 


38 Ibid., pp. 304-306. 
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all, but simply a continuation of the Roman Empire, and everything 
is subordinated to this idea—beginning with faith. The Pope has 
seized territories and an earthly throne, and has held them with the 
sword. And so the thing has gone on, only that to the sword they 
have added lying, intrigue, deceit, fanaticism, superstition, swin- 
dling;—they have played fast and loose with the most sacred and 
sincere feelings of men;—they have exchanged everything—every- 
thing for money, for base earthly power! And is this not the teach- 
ing of Anti-Christ? How could the upshot of all this be other than 
Atheism? Atheism is the child of Roman Catholicism; . . . it is 
the progeny of their lies and spiritual feebleness. . . . I speak not 
of individual representatives, but . . . of Rome itself. . . . Social- 
ism is the progeny of Romanism. . . . From Despair in opposition 
to Catholicism. It seeks to replace in itself the moral power of re- 
ligion, in order to appease the spiritual thirst of parched humanity 


and save it; not by Christ, but by force. . . . We must resist, and 
quickly, quickly! We must let Our Christ shine forth upon the 
Western nations . . . not as slaves, allowing ourselves to be caught 


by the hooks of the Jesuits.*® 


Thus did Dostoyevsky hurl his weightiest words not against Chris- 
tianity but against the Roman political and coercive distortion. For 
himself he loved the Russian Orthodox Church, which Sorokin, 
Dostoyevsky’s admirer, has characterized as resembling the Church 
of England, occupying a mid-position between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism, more conservative and mystical than Protestant- 
ism, more liberal and ethical than Romanism, a legitimate member 
of the Corpus Mysticum.“° 

The fellowship of Christ, according to Dostoyevsky’s non-Roman 
but truly catholic mind, must be either universal or non-Christian, 
as Christ himself is but one gift to all centuries and continents, in- 
deed as the Holy Spirit is the one vitality of Christendom. Yet that 
universality must not be achieved by the preaching of Christ subject 
to the third temptation, by the weak lusting after the power of the 
sword, lest Christendom share the cry, and the darkness and doom, 
of the criminal, Raskolnikov: “Above all, power! Over all trem- 
bling creation and all the ant-heap! . . . That’s the goal, remember 
that!"’*" The lust after the catholicity of coercion is pure cynicism 
in ecclesiastical apparel. Man is a sinner in chains, yet he is the self- 
disfigured handiwork of God, and never, as long as he is man, in- 

89 Op. cit., pp. 530-532 


40 Russia and The United States (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1944), pp. 98-114. 
41 Op. cit. p. 315. 
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capable of responding to the pure Light continuously uplifted. 
That Light will yet be shown in the catholicity of love and freedom, 
and to that Light the family of man will come. 

And the catholicity of love is that which seeks not the annihilation 
of difference, but respect for difference—which seeks not the wither- 
ing of conviction but the deepening of conviction. The truer the 
consecration to the universal Christ the more varied its local color. 


There is grave danger when universality is sought at the expense of — 


local loyalty. The Catholic faith is not a nebulous disembodied 
ghost but a living spirit breathing within individual men and nations 
at specific times and places, clothed in the words and patterns of each 
particular hour. Men do not start from nowhere toward an abstract 
religion, but from somewhere toward a living faith. Thus, in the 
words of the spiritually-sensitive Shatov of The Possessed: “It’s a 
sign of the decay of nations when they begin to have gods in common. 
. . . The stronger a nation the more individual their God. . . . 
Every people is only a people so long as it has its own god and ex- 


cludes all other gods on earth irreconcilably. . . . I reduce God to 
the attribute of nationality? . . . On the contrary, I raise the people 
to God. . . . The people is the body of God. . . . I believe in the 


body of Christ.” * 

The whole spirit of Dostoyevsky is the mood of universal benedic- 
tion. The most characteristic of his expressions was: “Christ be 
with you” “—breathed in love upon all men, upon the good and 
upon the evil. The saintly pilgrim, Makar Ivanovitch Dolgoruky, 
or A Raw Youth, pled thus in his last breath: “I thought, children, 
to say one little word to you. . . . Be zealous for the Holy Church, 
my dear, and if the time calls for it—die for her. . . . Any good 
thing you bethink yourself to do, do it for the sake of God and not 
for envy. Stand firmly to your cause, and do not give way through 
any sort of cowardice; act steadily, neither rushing nor turning about. 
. . .« Only accustom yourself to pray daily and unceasingly.”’ “ 

If the spirits of churchmen today are troubled by a world lying in 
moral ruins, they share the Saviour’s unutterable intercession, as they 
must do or be apostate. Yet, in the depth of their concern, to forget 
faith in the future is to forget faith in God. Christ’s Church, truly 

42 Op. cit., pp. 232-238. 

48 Maria The Peasant, in White Nights and Other Stories (Tr. Constance Garnett; New 


York: Macmillan, 1923), p. 193. 
44 Op. cit., p. 406, 
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universal, a communion in uncoerced discipleship, is not destined to 
failure but to triumph. Not unmindful of the difficulties, indeed 
more mindful of them than most, Dostoyevsky spoke with the proph- 
et’s vision, and with the prophet’s hope in God. In Father Zossima’s 
words, which are, in their way, the Christian’s rhapsody of assurance 
and total consecration: 


It is true . . . the Christian society now is not ready and is only 
resting on some seven righteous men, but as they are never lacking, 
it will continue still unshaken in expectation of its complete trans- 
formation from a society almost heathen in character into a single 
universal and all-powerful Church. So be it, so be it! Even though 
at the end of the ages, for it is ordained to come to pass! And there 
is no need to be troubled about times and seasons, for the secret of 
the times and seasons is in the wisdom of God, in His foresight, and 
His love. And what in human reckoning seems still afar off, may 
by the Divine ordinance be close at hand, on the eve of its appear- 
ance. And so be it, so be it! * 


49 Op. cit., p. 74. 











THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
THE MODERN JEW 


By FREDERICK A. ASTON 


NE day last December there stepped off a gangplank in New 
York a man who had been chief rabbi in Berlin. Two and 


one-half terrible years he had spent in a concentration camp 
at Theresienstadt, Czechoslovakia, where of two thousand non-Aryans 
deported from Germany with him, only two others had survived. 
To reporters meeting him Dr. Baeck declared, ““The history of the 
Jews in Germany is finished. Jewish life now has only two centers, 
one in America and the other in Palestine. I spoke to the people in 
the camps, and there was only one cry, Palestine and America.” 


I 


Is this statement of any significance to the Christian Church of 
America? We believe it is. “There have been Jews in America from 
the beginnings of our history, for whom occasional individual Chris- 
tians have been deeply concerned, while for almost a century mis- 
sionary societies have worked among them. But the great mass of 
Church members have considered the individual Jew a difficult per- 
son, best to be avoided, and the mass of Jewry a difficult problem 
also best to be avoided. To-day, whether we like it or not, the 
Church of Christ in America faces half the Jews of the world, five 
million strong, two and one-half million of whom are in New York 
City. Jewish institutions of learning in Europe, upon which Ameri- 
can Jewry has been greatly dependent for rabbis and teachers, have 
been largely destroyed, so that America, with ten Jews to every 
one in Palestine, is fast becoming the center of Jewish learning and 
activity. 

But Jews are increasing not only in numbers but in influence. 
The lists of new teachers in the public schools of New York City 
show few Gentile names, and many of the principals are Jewish. 
Eager to enter the professions after centuries of exclusion abroad, 
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Jewish doctors, lawyers, and journalists are found in large numbers. 
Among numerous Jewish judges, three have reached the Federal Su- 
preme Court. The Jew is becoming established in America. 

But there are some far-sighted minds among both Jews and Gen- 
tiles who view this apparent progress with apprehension. History 
teaches plainly that Jewish growth in numbers and power leads to 
anti-Semitism. Undoubtedly there were Americans who read Dr. 
Baeck’s statement with something less than satisfaction. Further- 
more, the rise and defeat of fascism abroad has not been without 
repercussion in our own country. Before the present war, The 
Churchman, an Episcopalian organ, mentioned the existence of eight 
hundred fascist organizations in the United States. After due allow- 
ance for a decrease in the present eclipse of fascism, the revelation is 
appalling. So apparent is the menace of anti-Semitism that Jews are 
taking the initiative in building up a more cordial relationship with 
the Gentile world. In 1938 the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies was established at the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica in New York, at which courses are given by Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant scholars. The purpose of the Institute is to disseminate 
knowledge of various religious traditions in our land, “to develop a 
keener appreciation of the unique contributions which these tradi- 
tions can make to the solution of the civic and social problems of the 
postwar world,” and to “build bridges across the differences among 
men.” Extensions of the Institute now exist in Chicago and Boston, 
with a goodly representation of the clergy of the three faiths in 
attendance. 

On the surface it may seem superfluous for Jews to deal with re- 
ligious leaders, since they are not customarily found among fascists 
and anti-Semites. But antagonism against Jews has found its way 
into the Christian Church. One of the most subtle arguments which 
propagandists are now advancing accuses Jews of furthering com- 
munism. Many sincere Christians, among the most orthodox and 
Bible-loving, have succumbed to this stratagem, being persuaded that 
the country they love so deeply is endangered by Jewish radicalism. 
Space does not permit a detailed answer to this charge here, but it 
can be disproved and has been disproved. In the early days of Nazi 
propaganda few intelligent Germans took it seriously, never dream- 
ing that its authors might one day come to power. The Christian 
people in America may easily repeat that mistake and sleep while the 
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tares of anti-Semitic propaganda are sown. Dr. Russell J. Clinchy 
feels that “intergroup outbreaks over the past one hundred years 
indicate that there is a great deal of high-explosive prejudice lying 
loose on the American social scene.” 

Because of their very numbers, because of their growing influence, 
and because of the ominous cloud of anti-Semitism looming on the 
horizon of our national life, the five million Jews in America consti- 
tute a responsibility of the Christian Church. 


II 


How shall the Church meet this responsibility? What is to be its 
attitude toward anti-Semitism? It is a truism that anti-Semitism is 
anti-Christian and as such has no place within the Church. But 
while we have agreed in theory on the proper Christian position, we 
have not offered militant combat to the forces of anti-Semitism. We 
have not been sufficiently aware that no Church can be anti-Semitic 
without doing harm to its own soul. Says Sholem Asch: “The atti- 
tude toward the Jews is the barometer which has registered how 
much Christian spirit there is among Christians.” * Furthermore, 
the same sinister secular forces seeking to destroy Israel will turn and 
rend the Church also, as was so clearly demonstrated in Germany. 
Fascism has no more love for Christianity than for Judaism. Many 
a non-Aryan in a concentration camp had for neighbor the pastor of 
some Confessional Church. 

The Church must combat anti-Semitism, if it loves America. 
Frederick the Great once said, ‘“‘No nation ever persecuted the Jews 
and prospered.’”” In yielding to anti-Semitism Christians have for- 
gotten the clear warning of Scripture regarding the assurances of 
punishment to the nations that lifted up their hands against Israel. 
They have forgotten the record of secular history that, wherever a 
nation has defied the divine authority, the predicted judgment has 
found fulfillment. Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Rome have trod- 
den the winding road into oblivion, while in our own time a brute 
power that boasted it would last a thousand years has had its little 
day—just thirteen years of blood and tears and bombs. There is no 
more sure avenue to national destruction than to allow ourselves to 
be beguiled by the siren voice of a specious patriotism that lured a 
Pharaoh and a Hitler to destruction. ‘The word of him who said, 


1 One Destiny, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1945, p. 77. 
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“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word shall not pass 
away,” still stands: “I will bless them that bless thee, and curse them 
that curse thee.” 

Because it is a betrayal of Christianity itself, because it will even- 
tually prove hostile to the Church, and because it will bring down 
upon this beloved country the wrath of Almighty God, the Church 
must align itself squarely against all forms of anti-Semitism. 

But if the Church stems the tide of anti-Semitism, is her duty done, 
or is there more? If that is all, the Church herself is guilty of dis- 
crimination against the Jew in its most tragic form. More than one 
Church has found itself in a neighborhood becoming more and more 
Jewish, until finally escape by removal has seemed the only solution. 
The Church is possessed of a priceless treasure—the pearl of great 
price, the Gospel of Christ. That treasure was not given her to 
hoard, but to share with “every creature.” ‘To exclude Jews from 
the scope of the Great Commission is peculiarly ironic, since to them 
we are indebted for the Scriptures, and from them came the Re- 
deemer. But do they not have the Old Testament? Is the Old 
Testament enough for us? The Church dare not put the Jew in a 
special class, exempt from the need of salvation, for “there is no dif- 
ference, for all have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 
The word of our Lord still stands, “‘No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.” 

The sin of omission is heavily upon us. We did not care. We 
forgot to love the Jew. We failed in prayer, when poor old Israel 
stumbled and faltered. We entered upon the inheritance of Israel. 
We took her holy promises and blessings. We found the joy of the 
salvation provided for her, and let her pass by without one word of 
consolation. When some felt her woe and thought to bring to her 
the cheer of the hope in Christ, we said it was of no use. Over 
against Paul's four far-flung questions to the Church of Christ, “How 
shall they call on him whom they have not believed? How shall they 
believe in him of whom they have not heard? How shall they hear 
without a preacher? And how shall they preach except they be 
sent?” we have made the four dishonorable declarations, “Jews do 
not need the Gospel; you cannot convert the Jews; it is not God's 
time to convert the Jews; and Jews are not worth converting.” 

Why has Israel been so slow to recognize Christ as her Messiah? 
Has the Church herself been an obstacle to that recognition? It is 
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understandable that Israel should have suffered under pagan Rome, 
when her temple perished in flame, when 700 noble young men, 
bearing the temple treasures, were made to grace the triumph of 
Titus, when in the time of Bar Cochba 600,000 of her people were 
slain by the sword. But when she wandered across the dreary cen- 
turies of the dark ages, hated by Christians, driven from land to land, 
her children forcibly baptized, or poisoned, or burned alive in home 
and synagogue, when she saw 18,000 of her sons burned alive under 
Torquemada in the Spanish Inquisition, when she saw the exile of 
400,000 from Spain in 1492, the horrors in Poland from 1648 to 
1651, when tens of thousands perished, can we wonder that she failed 
to understand the Christian message of redeeming love? Let us 
ponder deeply these words of Sholem Asch: 


“How can we believe that Jesus is the Messiah, when he has be- 
come the origin of everything evil and wicked that has come over 
Israel since his name appeared in the world?” is the painful cry heard 
in Jewish writings through the centuries. What wonder that the 
Jews have refused so stubbornly to drink from the well which has 
contained nothing but poison for them? The responsibility for this 
lies with those who have contaminated the spring of God with the 
poison of Satan and of death.* 


Why is the present time one of unparalleled opportunity for the 
evangelization of Israel? Surely it is a divine providence that the 
largest number of Jews under a single flag is to be found in America 
where the knowledge of the Gospel is most widely diffused. Many 
Christians feel that, since the Jew has the Old Testament, he is less 
needy than the heathen. But for a large number of American Jews 
the religion of their fathers has lost all meaning. Ignorance of the 
Old Testament is almost beyond belief. A high school boy once 
told me that Solomon was a Protestant! Saturday, once observed in 
the ghettoes of Europe with a devotion to make the rank-and-file of 
Christians blush, is no longer a day of rest and meditation. Jewish 
children stay out of school on the holy days, frequently having not the 
slightest idea what the commemoration is about, and spend their time 
at the movies. In a New York high school history class a fair per- 
centage of Jewish students did not know that the Jews had ever lived 
in Palestine! Dr. Schulman, rabbi-emeritus of Temple Emmanuel, 
New York City’s leading reformed congregation, has said that only 


2 Opus cit., p. 43. 
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12 per cent of Jewry are affiliated with their religious organizations, 
while Rabbi Wise holds that not more than 50,000 of the city’s Jew- 
ish population of 2,500,000 actually attend the synagogue regularly. 
America has about 2,000,000 Jewish young people under 25 years of 
age. Of these, 1,900,000, or 95 per cent, are not enrolled in any 
synagogue or other Jewish agency. As early as 1928 James Marshall, 
a former president of the Board of Education and son of the well- 
known Jewish leader, the late Louis Marshall, said: 


The American rabbinate has neither the materials nor the genius 
to cope with the spiritual dissolution which the congregation is un- 
dergoing under the blessings of freedom. For no group of men can 
stem such a popular tide. . . . Thus to-day in America Jewry, like 
a chameleon, has taken on the colors of its new surroundings. Its 
soul remains divided between the memory of its Eastern heritage—of 
traditions nursed through centuries of ghetto life—and the interests 
of the community which has received it. Its thought has been cast 
increasingly in the American vernacular, while the cultural and 
spiritual strength of American Judaism has been steadily on the 
wane.* 


But for the Jew too it is true that “Man was made for God and will 
never rest until he rests in Him,” and to-day Israel seeks by stagnant 
pools to slake that spiritual thirst which no longer finds living water 
in the broken cisterns of Judaism. Christian Science, New Thought, 
Unity, Theosophy, and Ethical Culture all harbor refugees from the 
synagogue. Once while entertaining a Jewish graduate student of 
higher mathematics the writer discovered that he was a Hindu by 
faith. As an engineer in British Guiana he had met East Indian 
miners and had accepted the teaching of their swamis. He was seri- 
ously planning to visit India to meet certain Yogis who, he believed, 
were centuries old! 

A new attitude toward Christ constitutes a further responsibility 
of the Church. Twenty years ago there came out of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem a book that startled the Jewish world, Jesus 
of Nazareth—His Life, Times, and Teachings. Its author, Professor 
Joseph Klausner, with painstaking scholarship trailed to their sources 
the slanderous stories about Jesus, which for centuries have molded 
Jewish opinion, and concluded that they have no historical founda- 
tion. Prominent Jews have echoed its message, that their people 


8 Menorah Journal, April, 1928. 
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must reconsider the facts and revise their judgment about Jesus. 
The Nazarene, The Apostle, and One Destiny, by the most popular 
Yiddish novelist, Sholem Asch, reveal what a long road Jewish 
thought has travelled since Dr. Klausner’s revolutionary work. He 
says: 

In the minds of the greatest number of Jews, especially among our- 
selves in America, a revolutionary change of opinion has taken place 


about the personage who is the symbol of the Christian faiths, as it 
has, too, about the Christian faiths themselves.* 


The number of Jews who have copies of The Robe in their own li- 
braries is astonishing. The eyes of Jewry are turning, timidly per- 
haps, but nevertheless wistfully, toward Christ. At the Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies mentioned above a luncheon follows the 
morning program. Ona number of occasions Dr. Finkelstein, Presi- 
dent of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, has asked Chris- 
tian ministers to offer prayer at the table. These prayers have been 
concluded in the name of Christ. This may seem of little moment, 
but a generation ago it would have been unthinkable. 

It was for many years the confident belief of modern Jews that the 
wide diffusion of education and the development of a scientific spirit 
had made impossible any recurrence in Western Europe of the perse- 
cutions of the past. It came as a rude shock to Jews the world 
around that this hope was betrayed by the very nation which until 
the ascendancy of the Nazis was most advanced in modern science 
and culture. Sorrow and tragedy are not easy to bear, even for the 
Christian who comprehends its purpose as a discipline of the spirit 
and experiences the sympathy of Christ the Consoler. But for the 
Jew there is no such inward peace, only an added burden of perplex- 
ity, for in the spiritual fog enveloping him he fails to glimpse the 
cause of his suffering. 

Because of the fiery furnace of Nazi persecution, the Jew has be- 
come more open to the Gospel message. Since the anti-Semitism of 
the past led to a hardening of their hearts, how can this be true? 
Ever since the Church mounted the throne of the Caesars at Rome 
and came to behave more like Caesar than like Christ, anti-Jewish 
activity was carried on under the auspices, or at least with the tacit 
consent, of the organized Church. Baptism of the Jew purchased 
immunity from further persecution. But in Hitler’s Germany 


4 One Destiny, p. 82. 
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Hebrew-Christians to the third generation shared the common fate, 
as did many an Aryan Protestant or Catholic. Furthermore, the 
sympathy and aid offered by genuine Christians have touched the 
Jewish heart. Sholem Asch avers: 


It may be stated without exaggeration that almost the entire rem- 
nant of Israel which was found in the liberated countries has the 
Christians to thank for its preservation, Christians who, by perform- 
ing this action, placed their own lives in danger. 


All this to the Christians of America spells responsibility. Be- 
cause of the loosening of the bonds of religion and tradition, because 
the centuries-old abhorrence of Christ is gradually changing to in- 
terest and admiration, though not yet to recognition and worship, 
and because they are pondering the reason for the resurgence of 
persecution, the Jewish people are approachable as never before in 
all the long centuries of the dispersion. 

How shall we meet this God-given opportunity? The foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise is one for the professional missionary, for the 
Church cannot move en masse to Asia or Africa. But half the Jews 
of the world have come to us, and half of these are scattered through- 
out our land, beyond the reach of the full-time missionary. There 
is scarcely a town with a Church without at least one Jewish family. 
Can the Churches and individual Christians reach these Jews? The 
Board of National Missions of a large denomination some years ago 
asked a large number of Hebrew-Christians in a questionnaire what 
had been the initial influence in leading them to the Lord. The 
great majority replied that interest was first aroused by the personal 
kindness of some Christian. Prayer will make this interest fruitful. 
One hundred and twenty prayed in an upper room, and multitudes 
were added to the Church. The Church in Antioch prayed, and 
Paul and Barnabas went forth with the Gospel to the Gentiles. Let 
us undergird the Jewish missionary enterprise with a great volume 
of prayer, recalling the words of Samuel, “God forbid that I should 
sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for you”’ (I Sam. 12: 23), and 
also those of Paul, “Brethren, my heart's desire and prayer to God for 
Israel is, that they might be saved” (Rom. 10: 1). 








TRUE POETRY IS PRAISE 


By HELMUT KUHN 


I 


HE most hopeful interpretation we can place upon the turbu- 
lent intellectual situation of this present time consists in say- 


ing that our generation undergoes a wholesome purge. We 
may be in the process of getting rid of some troublesome errors—the 
happiest of all riddances, according to Plato.* 

The conception of poetry as self-expression is, I venture to hope, 
among the ideas ripening towards the honors of an epitaph. We 
may look upon it as one of the cumbersome relics of that great era 
of poetical creativity and critical analysis which, in a very inclusive 
sense of this term, is described as romantic. The representatives of 
this epoch were stirred by finding themselves at odds with their con- 
temporary world, and their experience of estrangement and insula- 
tion threw into prominence the uniqueness of the individual. The 
individual, interpreting this experience, defined himself by an in- 
finite judgment: I am unlike anyone else. But by this definition 
man in his ‘‘unhappy self-consciousness”’ cut himself off from normal 
communication which evidently can succeed only within society, i.e., 
on the basis of likeness. Here the romantic poet came into his own. 
Through him the impossible was achieved. Baring his inmost soul 
he communicated the incommunicable and thus, paradoxically, estab- 
lished a meeting of minds in a medium so rarefied that the standards 
of rationality, valid for ordinary discourse, lost their sharp contours. 
The aesthetic creed which sprang from this tragic individualism has 
been expressed with unmatched force and simplicity by Goethe, 
speaking through the mouth of his Tasso: 


Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt, 

Gab mir ein Gott zu sagen was ich leide. 

(While heart-sore man grows mute, a god 

Loosens my tongue and makes me speak my sorrow.) 
1 Sophist 230d. 
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Poetical communication trembles here on the verge of silence and 
finally succumbs to it. In Alfred de Musset’s La Nuit de Mai, the 
muse exhorts the poet to chime in with the bards of old and to chant 
the glories of God and the world. But he dejectedly replies: 


Je ne chante ni l’espérance 

Ni la gloire ni le bonheur, 
Hélas! pas méme la souffrance. 
La bouche garde le silence 
Pour écouter parler le coeur. 


(I sing neither hope, nor glory, nor happiness, and, alas!, not even 
sorrow. The mouth keeps silent in order to listen to the speaking 
heart.) ‘The ineffable grief, in a vain attempt to make the lyre sing, 
would destroy it. The paradox of poetical self-communication 
breaks down. 

When silence had actually fallen on the romantic phase of Western 
poetry, romantic views, devoid of the original fullness of meaning, 
continued in currency under the title of “poetical self-expression.” 
This theory still has some appeal, not owing to any intrinsic merit 
but because it caters to sub-romantic prejudices which linger in our 
minds.* 

In fact, the hold the theory of self-expression generally has, and 
even on those who are hardly aware of it, is harmful on all counts. It 
must be contested on aesthetic principles. With its emphasis on per- 
sonal and biographical facts it debars us from an adequate under- 
standing of poetry with, perhaps, the single exception of its romantic 
version. Neither Homer nor Milton can be intelligently read as an 
outpouring of the heart. What the expression theory does to Dante’s 
Commedia Divina may be judged from the Dante essay of the Italian 
champion of this theory, Benedetto Croce.’ The poem as a whole 
finds no favor in his eyes, but he wishes to save the lyrical gems in it. 
The theory is likewise objectionable on moral grounds. Is not self- 
exhibition odious, and prying into other people's feelings a sacrilege? 
Flaubert, honest to the point of self-torture, thought so, but he saw 
the shame of public self-laceration clothed with the lurid glory of the 
gladiator who amused the circus with his agony. 


2 Cf. C. S. Lewis, “The Personal Heresy in Criticism,” Essays and Studies by Members of 
the English Association, Oxford, 1934, v. 19, pp. 7-28; and by the same author, 4 Preface to 
Paradise Lost, London, 1942. 

8 La poesia di Dante, Bari, 1921. 
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Finally the theory of self-expression involves bad metaphysics. 
The core of selfhood is sought in uniqueness (which means differ- 
ence) rather than in singleness and intrinsic worth. And this nega- 
tive individualism involves an inverted idea of inwardness. ‘True 
inwardness is the opposite of preoccupation with one’s self. The 
crucial problem of the masters of the inward life is precisely the 
passage beyond the self, the extra se tendere of the soul, as Thomas 
a Kempis called it. The retreat into the mind, which these teachers 
recommend, is a dialectical movement. Inmost in the self is God 
rather than the self. “He was within, but I without,” St. Augustine 
writes.* 

In opposition to this “subjective” theory of self-expression I wish 
to suggest an approach which shifts the center of interest from the 
individual who writes or appreciates poetry to the objective pole—to 
that which poetry is about and which, in conformity with a confus- 
ing terminology, we cannot help calling the “subject matter’’ of 
poetry. 

The absurd attempt to write poetry about nothing inevitably ends 
in failure. In slightly archaic language we say that the poet “‘sings.” 
But in singing he needs must sing something—the wrath of Achilles 
or Julia’s clothes or London seen from Westminster Bridge or Eter- 
nal Providence. If, on the other hand, there is nothing left for the 
poet to sing, he will have to keep his peace. Before lapsing into 
silence he may chant his despair at being unable to find something 
worth singing, and this will have to be his paradoxical swan-song. 

All this sounds very commonplace. I doubt, however, whether 
this commonplace has been given due consideration in poetical the- 
ory. Take, for example, poetic inspiration which has been made 
much of ever since Plato enrolled the poet in his company of divinely 
inspired lovers and madmen, and let us admit that there is actually 
such a thing. In modern thought this idea has been given a sub- 
jective turn by the doctrine of creative imagination. But actually 
the fact of inspiration carries a clear and emphatic reference to an 
objective and independent reality. The inspired poet is inspired by 
something. Some reality seizes him, and submitting to its demand 
he gives voice to or expresses, not himself, except incidentally, but 
this reality—a reality he considers more important and interesting 


4 De imitatione Christi, lib. Il, c. 53, 17. 
5 Confessiones, lib. VII, c. 7. 
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than himself. According to the unanimous testimony of those who 
deserve to be heard on this topic, inspiration, far from being a release 
of subjective freedom, is rather an experience of being overpowered 
and possessed. Instad of giving support to a subjective approach it 
shows the preponderance of the object in its most drastic form. 

So there seems to be some justification for the attempt to reverse 
the method commonly followed in modern aesthetics and to focus on 
the relation of the poem to the subject-matter rather than to the (hu- 
man) subject. The particular nature of this object-relation we de- 
scribe by the word “‘praise.’” We suggest that to say, “All poetry is 
about something,” is tantamount to affirming that it is praise of some- 
thing. This contention wins a degree of plausibility through lan- 
guage. In ancient Hebrew and in the languages of the Indo- 
European family, both ancient and modern, the words denoting the 
poet’s work (and the poet, we remember, was originally a poet- 
musician like Orpheus or the Psalmists) carry either an intimation, 
or even the clear connotation, of praise. To sing is to exalt, so lan- 
guage suggests, and the poet, in the words of R. M. Rilke, is one “ap- 
pointed for praise,” ein zum Riihmen bestellter.® 

Asserting that poetry is some kind of praise does not mean, of 
course, that praise as such is poetical. To indicate a little more 
nearly what kind of praise one should think of, we remember that 
the word praise in the intended sense is surrounded by a halo of 
further linguistic associations all gravitating towards the religious 
sphere. “Praise His name.” The verbal utterance of praise tran- 
scends itself and becomes celebration, exaltation, magnification, and 
finally adoration and worship. 

The idea here submitted is anything but novel. Plato, though 
nowhere in his extant writings is a formal definition of poetry at- 
tempted, takes it for granted that the poet’s work consists in award- 
ing praise.’ To be sure he would have found it easy to come to an 
understanding on this question with the Psalmists (Tehillim, the 
Book of Psalms, means “praises’’) as well as with the Nordic bards 
to whom we owe the songs of the Edda or with the ancient Ionian 
minstrels whose labors were brought to fruition by the genius who 
framed the Iliad. ‘That the idea of praise expresses the archaic or 
pre-aesthetic understanding of poetry can hardly be doubted. The 


¢ Sonette an Orpheus, VII. 
7 Cf. W. C. Greene, “Plato’s View of Poetry,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. 
XXIX (1918), pp. 1-75. 
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question is rather whether, by falling back on this primitive concept, 
we do not throw away the gains of maturer aesthetic thought. This, 
then, may be the touch-stone of the proposed interpretation: it will 
be acceptable only if it succeeds in embracing also that typically 
modern piece of insight which the theory of self-expression conveys 
and, as a rule, distorts. In fact, the idea of poetry as praise is not 
foreign to the romanticists. Wordsworth, for example, regards the 
necessity of producing immediate pleasure, under which the poet 
finds himself, as ‘‘an acknowledgment of the beauty of the universe,” * 
and John Ruskin defines art as “the praise of something that we 
love.” ° 


II 


The attempt to make clear what is involved in the thesis ‘‘poetry 
is praise” may begin with some observations on the encomium on 
the one hand, and its religious counterpart, the hymn, on the other. 
Here we have a specific genre which avows as its purpose that func- 
tion which we wish to assign to poetry in all its forms. Both the 
encomium and the hymn offer praise—the one to a human being, 
the other to divinity. But what precisely do we mean by praise? 

Praise, we might say, is the recognition of excellence, but not of 
every kind of excellence. When we praise we might also blame. 
The teacher praises the pupil for his good work as he would blame 
him if his work were poor. He would, however, neither praise nor 
blame him for his gifts or lack of gifts. So praise, with blame as its 
antithesis, applies specifically to voluntary acts and to conditions 
formed by such acts. It requires superiority in the one who does 
the praising. He recognizes merit, as, under different circumstances, 
he would hand out a censorial verdict. 

Aristotle, who has given the matter a careful consideration in his 
Ethics,’ tries in fact to limit the word praise (érawvos) to this narrow 
but clear-cut meaning. To denote recognition of an excellence 
above the hazards of voluntary choice—the beatitude, for example, 
of gods and divinely favored men—he wants us to use another term: 
to bless (uaxapifev). In this we need not follow him. Instead we 
distinguish from the judgmatic praise (the praise that is potentially 


8 Preface to the 2nd ed. of the Lyrical Ballads (Poetical Works, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1904, p. 938). 

9 “The Laws of Fesole,” Works, vol. XV, p. 351. 

10 Ethica Nic. 1101b 10-1102a 4 (I, c. 12). 
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blame) another recognition of value—the “ecstatic praise’’ which 
precludes the negative potentiality. But by thus, in faithfulness to 
language, maintaining the wider meaning of praise, we become in- 
volved in a difficulty. 

The judgmatic praise has a practical function. By praising a per- 
formance we encourage the performer and range ourselves on the 
side of the angels. But what is the purpose of praise, if its object, 
the acknowledged excellence, exceeds both our critical faculties and 
our radius of influence? 

The answer is that the ecstatic praise voiced in encomium or hymn 
has no purpose in the sense in which the judgmatic praise is pur- 
posive. The encomiast’s praise has an occasion rather than a pur- 
pose. It is a compelling excellence which wrests words of recogni- 
tion from the admirer’s lips and, so coérced and, as it were, in spite 
of himself, he bursts into praise. His is not the cold praise of the 
umpire but the affective praise of one carried away by his own emo- 
tion. As an emotive utterance we may well call this praise “expres- 
sion.” But what is being expressed is an overpowering excellence 
in the praiseworthy object, and the feeling and judging individual 
provides the medium through which expression occurs. Self-sur- 
render rather than self-expression is demanded of the encomiast. 
Accordingly the superiority is here on the part of the object of praise 
and the one who awards it is on his knees rather than seated in 
judgment. 

At the same time, ecstatic praise as compared with judgmatic praise 
seems unnecessary in the sense in which we call unnecessary every act 
which does not serve an urgent purpose. Within the context of 
serious purposes the encomium appears a mere play, though one that 
has a seriousness and urgency of its own. The urgency may take on 
the form of social compulsion. Every society considers the emphatic 
acknowledgment of its basic values and their embodiments a matter 
of great concern and accordingly exerts pressure upon the poet. 
Whatever Dryden personally thought of King Charles II he simply 
had to praise his memory, this sort of thing being his, the poet’s job. 
And he could do so without insincerity because he was at one with 
his society in believing in royalty. 

Even so a paradox remains. Where we recognize excellence we 
must also be able to detect defects, and this implied presumption of 
judgment seems to militate against the self-effacing humility of the 
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hymnist. In fact it does, but not in the sense of incompatibility but 

so that the antithesis of submission versus presumption of judgment 
keeps alive a dramatic tension in the attitude of the ‘‘singing servant.” 
While bowing to his Lord he is also emboldened to speak out. Very 
aptly the Prayer Book prefaces the Lord’s Prayer in the communion 
service with, ‘And now, as our Saviour Christ hath taught us, we are 
bold to say, . . .” 

Of course the eulogist has his share of human weakness. Whether 
his name be Pindar, Horace, Spenser, or Goethe he may expect pro- 
motion from the great personage whom he harangues. So a purpose, 
foreign to the nature of ecstatic praise, may disfigure the authentic 
paradox into its dreary counterfeit. Praise then sounds forced, tinc- 
tured with a drop of impertinent adulation and hinting at some ul- 
terior purpose. The comparison, for instance, of Queen Elizabeth 
with the sun in a poetical fragment of Raleigh’s ** does not quite come 
off and the somewhat labored lines take our attention away from the 
royal luminary to the poet, who desperately tries to win back the 
favors of his monarch. It is its failure as poetry which makes this 
piece of poetical praise a document of self-expression. 

Pindar’s second Olympic Ode, which may serve as an example of 
the encomium in the grand manner, begins with a solemn invocation. 
The Songs (ijpuvor) themselves are asked which god or hero they are 
going to sing. Theron of Acragas, the answer comes, the victor in 
the Olympic Games and one of Pindar’s princely patrons. ‘There is, 
to be sure, an enormous gulf between Pindar’s choric hymns written 
on order for a public festivity on the one hand and the literary pane- 
gyrics of the Elizabethan age, let alone of more recent times, on the 
other. But choric or lyrical, archaic or modern, the panegyric gen- 
erally begins with a grave address. We are brought into the presence 
of that vessel of excellence whose luster will sparkle through the fol- 
lowing lines. 

In Pindar the opening address marks the beginning of the solem- 
nity, therefore its ceremonial character. It is, as the poet occasion- 
ally calls it, a poetic libation.’* But this ceremoniousness stays with 
the exordial lines long after the encomium has passed into literature. 
We do not rush into the presence of greatness but bow down, and the 
solemn address is, so to speak, a verbal obeisance. Henry Constable 


11 The Poems, ed. by A. M. C. Latham, London, 1929, p. 95. 
12 Olympia VII (Carmina, ed. O. Schroeder, Lipsiae, 1924, p. 39). 
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approaches the soul of his deceased fellow-poet, Sir Philip Sidney, 
with measured reverence: 


“Give pardon, blessed soul, to my bold cries . . . , 


a line calculated, it seems, to evoke the image of a formal reception. 
And this quasi-dramatic form of the proem offers itself to a scale of 
variations from prayerful invocation down to playful or mocking 
salutations in pastoral poetry and satire. 

These observations furnish a commentary to the earlier remark 
that the praise of encomiastic poetry has an occasion rather than a 
purpose. We pay homage to acknowledged excellence not at ran- 
dom but in due time. This time may or may not be marked on the 
calendar. At any rate it is set apart from workaday drudgery, punc- 
tuating life by rising above it. It retains an element of ritual order 
even after it has receded from the public places and dates of worship 
and celebration. Only to a very shallow philosophy can these state- 
ments about the ceremonial character of poetical praise seem incon- 
sistent with what has been said before about its spontaneity. If we 
actually believe that spontaneous and overpowering emotion will 
never be forthcoming at the appointed hour and according to pro- 
gram we had better cancel what is left of Christian feasts and liturgy. 
In truth, however, the rhythm of an individual’s inward life may well 
be in tune with the planned rhythm of the community: the appointed 
hour may be the poet's xaipés. 

We revert to our model of an encomium, the second Olympic Ode. 
After the formal proem the poet proceeds to the praise proper. 
Judgmatic praise consists in affixing a laudatory predicate to the 
object of praise. We say, for instance, “Ulysses is resourceful.” 
Thereby we raise the individual, Ulysses, to a level of universal sig- 
nificance. He is seen as partaking in a general characteristic, re- 
sourcefulness. And we assume that this general characteristic is val- 
ued by our hearers as an asset. 

The ecstatic praise proceeds along similar lines. It also raises the 
object of praise out of its singularity to a level of a more general sig- 
nificance. But it cannot be content with simply indicating that sig- 
nificance by logical attribution. It must imaginatively evoke that 
greater reality which bestows worth upon its particular manifesta- 
tion, the concrete object of praise. So Theron, the man to be 
praised, is more than just some citizen. He is member of an illus- 
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trious house, the scion of ancient kings. But a genealogical cata- 
logue in the manner of naive chroniclers will not do for Pindar. 
Since the grandeur of Theron’s semi-mythical pedigree is darkened 
by fateful deeds and divine curse (he counts Gdipus among his an- 
cestors) the poet finds it easy to rise from conventional genealogy to 
a greater height of universal significance. The succession of mythic 
heroes and heroines, reviewed in the light of the poet's wisdom, re- 
veals the nature of human life: the violence of its rhythm, downfall 
following upon greatness, the unbelievable resurgence into power 
and felicity, and the redemption of old affliction through oblivion and 
fresh glory. This is the setting in which alone Theron’s triumph 
can be made to shine with its proper light. His victory must be seen 
as the consummation of a life in which all consummations are set 
against the background of tragedy and marked by transcience. Yet 
the poet, in deference, probably, to his hero’s Orphic faith, finally 
holds out a hope above mortality, ‘the safest light to man,’ the tear- 
less life on the Island of the Blessed. 

Praise, we learn from this example, is exaltation. It rises above 
particular desert, personal predilection, conventional evaluations, 
and ornamental epithets to a height of contemplation which em- 
braces life in its entirety. Only within this ultimate frame of refer- 
ence can value be authenticated. It must be revealed as a facette 
or reflection of an absolute worth. Ecstatic praise involves a meta- 
physical or religious reference. If life itself is not praiseworthy, no 
particular person or deed can be legitimately praised. All specific 
affirmation of excellence grows out of a basic affirmation. 

This does not mean that all ecstatic praise is religious praise or 
adoration. But we are now in a position to define the difference be- 
tween encomium and hymn, i.e., between the celebration of transient 
excellence and that of eternal excellence. 


III 


The encomiast Pindar never forgets that the one whom he exalts 
is a mortal like himself. He therefore places a check upon the soar- 
ing impetus of his praise. His song would be lacking in wisdom and 
justice if he should fail to counterbalance the magnification of the 
lord Theron by warnings and reminders of mortality. And he can 
do so because he constantly keeps in mind a divine nature, conceived 
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according to the lights of his people and his time. This divine na- 
ture is within view as the secondary object of his praise. 

In hymnal praise this secondary object becomes the first and sole 
object. All other glories which are swept into the purview of devout 
song merely reflect the central glory. There are still the restrictions 
of finite comprehension and recalcitrant language, but there is no 
longer any restraint. Divinity cannot be overpraised. Instead of 
the wise economy of recognition which, in Pindar’s encomium, allots 
to everything its due share, we find the flood-gates of song thrown 
wide open. Now only, we feel, praise is in its proper medium. 

In illustration of our point we might refer to the Homeric hymns 
or Sappho’s lines on Aphrodite, to Deborah’s song or to Amenophis 
IV’s hymn on the sun. But we would have to do violence to our- 
selves not to think first and foremost of the Psalms. In the ancient 
world the Jews were not only the recipients of God’s clearest self- 
revelation but they have also been granted a language to proclaim 
their discovery to the peoples of the earth. Reading the Psalms 
means to be initiated into an experience of nearness to God unknown 
to the pre-Judaic world. And since all the hymnists and poetical 
encomiasts of the Western World did read the Psalms, the Psalms 
mark the beginning of a new era of poetical praise. Even in neo- 
pagan hymnal poetry modeled on Pindar, in Swinburne, for example, 
or in Hdlderlin, a psalmistic tone, however subdued, is audible. 

Speaking about the Psalms as a form of poetical praise we must, in 
the first place, note the place given to verbs in the first person singu- 
lar, corresponding to the use, in the modern, synthetic languages, of 
the pronoun “I” and its equivalents. Pindar, following the conven- 
tion of the genre, frequently introduces himself as speaking in the 
first person. “I call on you, golden Pytho ... ,” “I have heard 

.. ,” “I hope’’—clauses of this sort fit well into the encomiastic lan- 
guage. But to understand the “I’’ that speaks here as Pindar’s pri- 
vate ego would be as misleading as to read the speech with which the 
King of England traditionally opens Parliament as a personal con- 
fession. ‘The first person in Pindar is a “character” in the sense of a 
conventional role. It is the master of ceremonies, the officiating 
poet, who speaks. The ability to use aright this proud and yet quite 
impersonal form of speech is the mark of success in the genre of 
choric encomium. Horace does no longer master it. Modern poets 
have sought to revive it, Hélderlin, for instance, in his late odes and 
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T. S. Eliot in Burnt Norton. But the Pindaric form in its modern 
garb is effective just because of its utterly un-Pindaric nature. The . 
modern poet officiates in a sacral scene of a radically inward character, 
and his private vision takes the place occupied in Pindar by the pub- 
licly acknowledged myth. 

The individual who speaks of himself as “I” in the Psalms assumes 
no formal role. The intimate life of the speaker unfolds itself. 
Hope and despair, trust and anxiety, triumphant certitude and hum- 
ble contrition alternate. But the rhythm of these alternating states 
is determined by love, and love flowers into praise. Every thought 
in the Psalms debouches into the praise of God. Since it is self- 
surrender which makes the poet run through the gamut of emotions 
from lament to jubilation, all this rich orchestration serves only to 
lift the hearer’s vision to him to whom all praise belongs. Man's 
frailty, his caducous hopes, his pride and his fears, his terrestrial 
homestead with its seasonal changes—these facts are all caught up 
in the Psalmist’s vision. But they have a strict reference—they point 
to God: our sinfulness to his mercy, our ephemeralty to his eternity, 
the passing away of the things of this world to his abiding love. So 
also the poet who speaks of himself in the first person. He seems to 
be there only to sound his creator's praise, his soul set vibrating by 
God. And he acknowledges the responsive, God-reflecting character 
of both his song and his existence. They are for him the return of 
what he has received, a thanksgiving and, at the same time, an avowal 
(Gelébnis) of loyalty. Thanksgiving is self-giving: ‘‘Into thine hands 
I commit my spirit” (Ps. 31: 5). The offering of thanks in praise 
thus becomes the verbal-musical equivalent and premonition of a 
sacrificial offering. 

In his pointing to God the psalmist ceases to be this particular in- 
dividual. He is a member of God’s faithful people, and he may be- 
come everyone. ‘The distinction between singer and hearer, or be- 
tween choric song and personal communion, becomes irrelevant. 
The Christian church, following the example of the Jewish church, 
has appropriated the Psalms for cultic purposes and communal song. 
Yet the Psalms continue to live in the intimacy of personal devotion. 

Ecstatic praise has an irrepressible reference to an object of ulti- 
mate worth, and it becomes most itself when it addresses itself imme- 
diately to this object—to God. But once this object is discovered and 
the accent of unreserved abandon (the psalmistic accent) is intoned, 
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an old danger, by no means unknown to the pagan encomiasts, be- 
comes more acute. ‘The vibrations of total praise are in the ear, and 
so it is difficult for the encomium to observe moderation and to re- 
frain from poetical idolatry. Dante’s early poetry in the manner of 
the dolce stil nuovo tends to divinize mortality—a tendency overcome 
in his mature work by scholastic discipline. The metaphysicals, in 
whose thinking the hierarchical world-view has attained a dangerous 
flexibility, seem perpetually poised on the brink of grandiloquent 
blasphemy. Does John Donne's line on one whose memory “‘creates 
a new world” * refer to Christ? Actually the reference is to Eliza- 
beth Drury, and the reader, with some uneasiness of mind, cannot 
help wondering how large a remuneration from the parents of the 
deceased girl the poet has been looking forward to. 

Praise is exaltation. By raising the object of his praise to the 
height of excellence at which he wishes to show it, the encomiast 
himself rises to what might be called a derivative eminence. The 
idea of glorifying God has a close affinity to “glorying in God.” In 
Hebrew the words for praise (hallél) and boastful arrogance (hith- 
hallél) belong together, and the Greek efxeoda: means to pray as well 
as to boast. But boastfulness is merely the degradation of that valu- 
able and indispensable element of praise which may be termed eleva- 
tion. Through elevation the eulogist participates in the nature of 
the excellence he praises. 

To use again an illustration from Pindar: valor and praise, in the 
world of the archaic poet, are not two separable entities. Valor 
(a4pern) radiates praise which is, so to speak, the light in which valor 
shines forth. But praise does not only reveal existing valor. It also 
helps new valor to grow, and so it is likened by the poet to the dew 
which makes the tree rear its foliage into the moist ether.** There 
is an analogy of essence between the exalted object and its poetical ex- 
altation, and the latter is imitation of the former in a more serious 
sense than the copy-theory of later aesthetics dreams of. 

The idea of praise as an assimilation to the object of praise wins 
even greater poignancy if applied to psalm and hymn. No praise of 
God is tolerable that cannot be thought of as pleasing to God, and 
we can please God best by obedience to his will. So even our praise 
of God must be an execution of his will, and our magnifying him 

13 “The First Anniversary,” v. 76 (The Poems, Oxford University Press, London, 1933, p. 


210). 
14 Nemea VIII (Carmina, p. 208). 
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must flow from our love and loyalty towards him. It must be, so to 
speak, the verbal overflow of the praise which we offer through our 
lives. Accepting the Aristotelian definition of man as a “living be- 
ing endowed with speech,” ** we may say that of all the externalized 
activities of man (remembering that the true “assimilation to God” 
is an inward process), the poetic-musical utterance of praise brings 
him closest to a fulfillment of his nature. Through the basic affirma- 
tion which, as we have seen, underlies the specific recognition of 
excellence in encomium and hymn, the encomiast affirms the worth 
of the whole creation, including himself who, by virtue of his praise, 
falls into his appropriate place within the harmonious order of 
things. 

Since the hymnist’s affirmation encompasses the totality of things, 
the things of the world will come into his vision as ordered in paral- 
lelism with his own endeavor, as likewise referring to God and testi- 
fying to the same pattern which his song reveals. So he takes the 
whole universe into the partnership of praise and we may explain his 
self-consciousness as expressing either boldest presumption or utmost 
humility. He may think of himself either as giving voice to the 
dumb stirring in all creatures around us, or as simply echoing the 
inaudible “music of Being” through which things, engaged in main- 
taining themselves, refer themselves to the source of all reality. It 
is the ‘ontological affirmation,” the basic principle of ecstatic praise, 
which permeates hymnic utterance with an awareness of the cosmic 
companionship of praise. So the Psalmist evokes the vision of a 
singing universe. ‘Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons, and 
all deeps; fire, and hail, snow, and vapours; stormy wind fulfilling his 
word; mountains and all hills; fruitful trees and all cedars: beasts, 
and all cattle; creeping things, and flying fowl; kings of the earth, 
and all people . . . let them praise the name of the Lorn” (Ps. 148). 


IV 


Some or perhaps all of the main features of the poetry of praise, 
encomium, or hymn, are now before us. These features are grouped 
around the axis of all praise, the recognition of excellence, or more 
precisely, the ecstatic form of this recognition which spontaneously 
flows out into utterance. This spontaneity, far from implying dis- 
orderly eruption, normally grows out of that orderly exaltation which 


15 Politica 1253a 10 (I, c. 2). 
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we achieve by celebration or féte.* For ecstatic praise itself is ex- 
altation—a lifting of the object of praise into the sphere of ultimate 
and universal significance. This summum laudibile towards which 
all ecstatic praise presses is brought into view by the evocative power 
of the word. But the word does more than to evoke a vision. As 
rhythmically ordered word, vibrant with that movement of the soul 
which the word “exaltation” denotes, it engages the mind of the 
hearer in that same soaring and transfiguring élan. So an imagina- 
tive assimilation to the object of praise is induced, expressing an all- 
comprehensive “‘yea” to the world (an “ontological affirmation”) and 
establishing a rapport between hymnal praise and the life of the cos- 
mos. At its climax the analysis of poetry of praise grants us a glimpse 
(more cannot be claimed) of analogy between the poetic world and 
the metaphysical-theological conception of the cosmogonic logos. 

All these remarks are confined to a specific genre of poetry, and it 
remains to show that the basic features of encomiastic poetry are 
shared by all poetry. Instead of attempting a formal demonstration 
it must be enough to point out a few facts which suggest this wider 
bearing of our analysis and to remove some obstacles which seem to 
oppose this extension. 

The first fact worth remembering in this connection relates to the 
problem of the origin of poetry. Recent archaeological and an- 
thropological research has amassed considerable evidence in sup- 
port of the idea that all poetry has its historical roots in feast and 
ritual. Three types of primordial celebration stand out: (1) the 
victory celebration which gave rise to the paean, the proto-epic or 
heroic song, and finally to the ode of the Pindaric type; (2) the mar- 
riage feast, which, as F. M. Cornford ** has shown, may be regarded 
as the matrix from which comedy sprang; (3) the spring festival 
marking the seasonal regeneration of nature. By integrating into 
its context (a somewhat obscure process) the idea of death, and more 
specifically of the atoning death of king or hero, it has given rise to 
tragedy. Praise of the triumphant power of life, praise of the gen- 
erative power of life, praise of the resurrectional power of life—in 
this manner we may think of the three archetypes of poetry as divid- 
ing among them the common business of magnification. 

16 Cf. “Philosophy of Art” in Encyclopedia of the Arts, ed. D. D. Runes and H. G. 


Schrickel, New York, 1946, pp. 741-747. 
11 The Origin of Attic Comedy, Cambridge, 1934. 
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These genetic facts, which by themselves might mean but little, are 
given a heightened significance by the later development of poetry. 
To be sure, poetry has gradually receded from the public celebrations 
into the inner sanctuary of the mind. Aside from this process (which 
one day may become the undoing of poetry as it certainly is the un- 
doing of the public féte), poetry has been remarkably faithful to the 
character imprinted upon it by its origin. The old genres continue 
in force, suffering, it is true, radical alterations, and branching out 
into fresh growths. But one may seriously doubt whether the orig- 
inal stock of genres has ever been increased by any newly invented 
form. Walt Whitman, however novel he thought his songs were, 
praised man and the world much as the poets of old did, though some 
of the objects of his praise were new indeed. To turn the tradition 
of poetical praise upside down a poet like Baudelaire may decide to 
address his litanies to Satan instead of to God. But he only succeeds 
in attaching a blasphemous name to God. Let us finally imagine a 
poetry which, instead of expressing affirmation and praise, brims over 
with horror and disgust—where is then the conception of poetry as 
praise? What, for example, of The Waste Land? This imagined 
poetry of sheer disgust, we reply, is unimaginable. T. S. Eliot’s mys- 
terious verses, reflecting the vision of a broken world (“These frag- 
ments I have shored against my ruins’’) may reel with disgust or freeze 
into horrified stiffness. Yet they also rise to the intensity of a semi- 
articulate prayer (““O Lord Thou pluckest me out’’) and they break 
off with an Upanishadic formula expressing, and also quaintly con- 
cealing in a foreign word, a supplication for inward peace. This is 
praise overwhelmed by disaster, on the point of turning to scorn and 
despair, and still it is audibly praise. 

The objection suggested by the modern poetry of disgust and dis- 
illusionment brings up another, much weightier difficulty. As we 
survey poetry from its earliest documents down to our time, we are 
struck by the prominence given to two features of reality: the stark 
invincible ugliness and brutishness of life, and all-pervasive suffering, 
allied with guilt. The element of realism and the element of tragedy 
in poetry seem to accord ill with the idea of poetry as praise. 

Although the observation underlying this remark is correct, the 
negative conclusion does not seem to follow. The apparent refuta- 
tion can easily be turned into a corroboration. William Empson in 
his book on English Pastoral Poetry (New York, 1938) has many en- 
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lightening remarks on the problem of realism in poetry. But aside 
from his brilliant though somewhat casual observations, no attempt, 
to my knowledge, has as yet been made to derive all realistic elements 
in poetry from the pastoral. However, a strong case, I believe, could 
be made for this hypothesis, which in turn would lend support to the 
view of poetry submitted here. For praise and celebration are un- 
deniably of the very essence of the pastoral. 

In pastoral poetry the high and the low, the refined and the primi- 
tive meet and blend. There is high language, great ideas, refined 
sentiments. But this language is spoken and these sentiments are 
felt by people of low station, by shepherds or peasant lads and lasses. 
The lowly station has a simple dignity and grace which are lacking 
in polite society, and the true man is neither low nor high, if these 
terms are understood to mean social distinction, so the pastoral pro- 
claims. High and low must mingle, and the Saviour, the King of 
Kings, must be born in a stable and laid in a manger, between ox and 
ass, and shepherds will be his first worshippers. 

In the company of the “low’’ people there come into the picture 
the realistic things of reality—the gross materiality of objects and the 
brutish necessities of life—that ugly, obtrusive heaviness of things 
with which we all are thoroughly familiar but whose impact is soft- 
ened for the members of “high” society. This intrusion of the 
rough-and-tumble of life into the harmony of poetic praise saves 
praise. By anticipation it protects it against scornful laughter which 
it might otherwise provoke in all of us. For we all know life and 
are inclined to find praise unconvincing. ‘The realistic element as- 
sures us that ugliness is not dishonestly concealed but triumphantly 
defeated. Poetry does not gloss over the rough surface of things. 
Public praise is an achievement in the face of a reality which, viewed 
from the point of view of our workaday lives, seems anything but 
praiseworthy. We shall not be fully convinced until we see that the 
glorifying replica of life includes also the drudgery—as a droll accom- 
paniment of the great strain of praise, as a mocking counter-voice, as 
the repartee of the devil in the great debate in which he is finally 
worsted—somewhere, somehow the importunity of gross matter must 
be propitiated by inclusion. 

Poetical praise is an achievement. The greatest achievement con- 
sists in sounding a clear note of affirmation in the face of suffering. 
And suffering in the full human sense is pain interlocking, but never 
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at an ostensibly just balance, with guilt. Poetry can attain to this 
achievement not by looking away from suffering but by having suf- 
fering in it—tears, heart-ache, remorse, and despair, the whole an- 
guish of this life of ours, but vanquished and reconciled. How this 
is achieved the poet himself is unable to understand. Only as a 
poet does he accomplish what metaphysics strives after in vain: a 
convincing theodicy. There is no poetry worth the name that has 
not some dealings with tragedy. And greatness in poetry may be 
measured by the poem’s capacity for filling the whole sphere of hu- 
man experience, from the nadir which is tragedy, to God, the zenith. 
But here the spatial metaphor breaks down. For God, the zenith, 
is also at the nadir. So the ultimate predicate of greatness to be 
conferred upon a poem may be expressed in saying that it is capax 
Dei, ““God-comprehending.” 

What is a poet?, asks Diamond in At the Back of the North Wind. 
The reply is: “A man who is glad of something, and tries to make 
other people glad of it too.” But the writer, Francis MacDonald, 
puts this cheerful answer into the mouth of Death. 


Vv 


Are we advocating a poetical orthodoxy by prescribing to the poet 
what he should do? Do we expect him to sing a brave song because 
we are filled with fears for the future of the world, or at least, of our 
civilization? The Positivists of the nineteenth century offered to the 
poet a partnership in the enterprise of building a brave new world, 
thereby anticipating the propaganda ministries of modern dictator- 
ships. Are we following in their footsteps? Do we also require the 
poets to be healthy, high-minded, and constructive, to stand as pillars 
of a society which might one day reduce its police force, if people, 
warming up to eulogies, would only take to liking it? 

No worse misunderstanding of the idea of poetry as praise is imag- 
inable. It misconstrues the role assigned to language. Language is 
not an indifferent medium, and poetry does not use language for 
praise. Rather it is ‘living language,” language most itself. We 
maintain that language, made fully alive, “sings.” 

Ecstatic praise, it was affirmed, has an occasion rather than a pur- 
pose. Lacking in purposiveness and unconcerned about conse- 
quences it resembles a play. This play is a play with words. We 
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may recognize a poet by the pleasure he takes in this play. He is 
the true philologus, “the lover of words.” He delights in combining 
words into patterns, and at all times is prone to succumb to the 
charm of verbal artistry. The more exacting the formal problem, 
the keener the pleasure of solving it. But words are never mere 
sounds. They mean something. So, by virtue of playing with 
words, the poet finds himself playing with meanings and, since lan- 
guage is potentially coextensive with thought, with all meanings, or 
rather with a totality of meanings, with God and the world. Then 
language awakens to its proper life which consists in pointing up 
things, raising realities to articulate existence, in affirming and prais- 
ing that which is. Without ceasing to play the poet notices what a 
solemn game he has taken in hand. 

The words with which the poet plays belong to the society whose 
language he speaks. He is able to do with any given word or group 
of words greater things than his fellow-speakers dream of. But he 
must also take them as he finds them, degraded by usage or exalted, 
trite or obsolescent, colorless or richly embroidered upon with con- 
notations. ‘This status of words is his point of departure. He may 
then change their status, elevate or depress them, strip them of un- 
desirable connotations or drench them with fresh significance. But 
an effort is required to effect the change. So the poet, as a son of 
his time, is free within limits. Even in a rationalist age, when lan- 
guage has become analytically sharp and dry, he may speak imag- 
inatively; or in the face of secularized speech he may speak of God. 
But the effort involved in the untimely undertaking may prevent 
him from speaking lightly and simply. So the poet's praise, and 
even more so his silence, are a judgment on us, his contemporaries. 
Trying to speak of honor, or charity, or God, we find him stammer- 
ing, hinting with shy gestures instead of launching into eloquent 
praise. Or we find him giving preference in his words to bar-rooms, 
dingy streets, and brothels over our drawing-rooms, lecture-rooms, 
and temples. Rather than indulging in self-righteous indignation 
at sO morose or acrimonious an art (the first step toward dictatorial 
propaganda) we should reflect that it is our speech (and our speech 
mirrors our lives) which constrains the poet. ‘The law of his art 
forces sincerity upon him, and the undisguised misery of shattere«! 
lives has a greater aflinity to the poetical word than lying decency. 
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VI 


The idea of poetry as praise, so we affirmed at the beginning of 
our meditations, should not be regarded as acceptable unless it could 
do justice to the element of truth in the romantic or post-romantic 
theory of self-expression. A concluding remark may suggest how 
our thesis actually includes as a specific case a set of facts to which 
the self-expression theory attributes a false centrality. 

The achievement of poetical praise is in one sense continuous, in 
another sense discontinuous, with the endeavors of the society to 
which the poet belongs. 

The poet’s work is continuous with the endeavors of his society. 
The society has its publicly acknowledged forms under which it 
interprets and affirms reality. It has its religious beliefs and its 
myths, and, at a stage of advanced sophistication, it has its meta- 
physics, its theology, and its science. All these works of the mind 
are so many channels through which the poet’s thinking flows. Soci- 
ety determines both the objects and the form of his praise. It gives 
him and his activity a place within the social order. He is the min- 
strel, singing at the banquet of warrior-kings, or the citizen-poet, or 
the priestly scribe, or the courtier, and finally the man of letters. ‘To 
have a place in the social order means for the poet to have an audi- 
ence which expects him to say certain things in a certain way. 

Again, the poet’s work is discontinuous with the endeavors of his 
society. He is immediate to the reality which his society explains to 
him. Everyone saw the great fight; or: everyone in the recent afflic- 
tion recognized God’s hand that smote the people. Then they listen 
to the poet and they are amazed. He saw in the fight what nobody 
else saw, but now they see it with him. Where the multitude felt 
darkly God’s presence, he heard him speak, his very word, and now 
the others hear it with him. His talent to discover that which de- 
serves praise may then appear more significant even than his power 
of speech, the latter seeming to flow naturally from his vision. And 
his word, rather than being judged by society, judges society. 

Focusing on this aspect of discontinuity we understand the peculiar 
value of contemporaneity in poetry. The poet utters the word 
everyone then declares he has been waiting for. All this applies to 
some extent also to the pictorial arts. ‘They too are attuned to the 
rhythm of contemporary life. But the poet has a greater freedom of 
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vision. His art is less a craft than any other art, and so he is exempt 
from that service which the workshop usually imposes upon sculptor 
and painter. At a time when these still labor in the obscurity of 
anonymous workshop production, the poet boasts already an indi- 
vidual name. The romantic emphasis on the poet’s individuality is 
to some extent adumbrated in the nature of his art. 

The bearing of these observations on the problem of self-expres- 
sion is readily seen. ‘Think of the continuity of the poet’s work 
with the endeavors of his society as attenuated almost to zero and 
discontinuity thrown into prominence—and you have the situation 
out of which romantic poetry grew. Among the antecedent condi- 
tions of romantic poetry is a breakdown of the publicly. recognized 
forms of orientation in the world—the eclipse of metaphysics and 
theology. The poet, stranded in an unexplained world, takes up the 
challenge and becomes his own mythologist, like William Blake, or 
his own metaphysician and theologian, like Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge. He must discover the world by himself in order to exalt its 
beauty. 

It is not surprising that the poetical world-view, wrested by main 
force from a bankrupt tradition, appears in a peculiar way the poet's 
own and unique property. It is felt so by himself. He still sings 
the world, but also himself as the one who had to discover it on his 
own accord. Poetry takes on the form of the poet’s autobiography— 
and we are invited to read his work as though it were, so to speak, 
the poet himself, externalized, the self-expression of this unique and 
highly interesting man. And this invitation is extended to us on the 
supposition that we are in a similar plight, also resolved to frame our 
own metaphysics, our own theology. Or are we rather expected, as 
Matthew Arnold * suggests, to be content with an imaginative belief 
in the imaginary world which the poet makes by a fiat of his creative 
imagination? ‘This would involve accepting the poet as a little god 
and poetry as a substitute for outworn religion. 

The element of truth in the idea of self-expression is adulterated 
with a dangerous error, and the error is prompted by a real predica- 
ment. If poetry is understood as the expression or externalization 
of the individual poet’s “inner world’”’ which is presumably unique 
like himself, and without any essential reference to an objective and 
public reality, two questions arise. 


18 The idea of poetry as Ersatz religion is clearly expressed in Matthew Arnold’s “The 
Study of Poetry” in Essays in Criticism, London, 1935, pp. 1 ff. 
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The first question concerns the enjoyment of poetry. Since enjoy- 
ment, on the principle of the theory of self-expression, is based upon 
the temporary and imaginative participation in a world (the poet’s 
inner, subjective world) which can never become one’s own in 
earnest, it will at best be a pastime, at worst a drug. Poetry is pos- 
sible and necessary not because the world is poetic, waiting for its 
magnification, but on the contrary, because it is utterly and incurably 
prosaic. ‘There is neither loyalty nor faith, neither love nor saintli- 
ness, except in the world of make-believe. 

The other question concerns the poet himself. If the poet be- 
comes fully aware of the situation presupposed by the idea of self- 
expression (the Matthew Arnold situation), he might, in honesty to 
his calling, cease to be a poet. Once he realizes that the poetic world 
which he feels called upon to evoke is but a projection of his private 
self onto the screen of nothingness, the spring of his creativity must 
break—or else our affirmation that the impulse to “‘sing”’ is insepara- 
ble from the recognition of existing excellence is erroneous. In 
point of fact the paralyzing experience of a metaphysical void invari- 
ably follows upon the romantic revelry. The word of the 137th 
Psalm, “How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?”’ ac- 
quires a fearful significance. The “strange land’’ comes to mean 
this world of ours which once we dared to look upon as our Father's 
home. 

When the waste land has obliterated all seed-land, what shall the 
poet sing? Despair and disgust make no poem. Man, in the role 
of the poet, experiences man’s powerlessness. He cannot save him- 
self, let alone anyone else, through poetry. In silence he must wait 
until a redeeming word come to him, restoring him to his office. So 
it may seem natural that the theme of the Word becoming flesh, the 
mystery of Incarnation, is dealt with in the two contemporary docu- 
ments of great poetry, in T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets and W. H. 
Auden’s For the Time Being. God has become man, once more the 
earth is hallowed, and jubilant praise may break forth: 


O Living Love replacing phantasy, 

O Joy of life revealed in Love's creation; 

Our mood of longing turns to indication: 
Space is the Whom our loves are needed by, 
Time is our choice of How to love and Why.”° 


19 W. H. Auden, The Collected Poetry, New York, 1945, p. 447. 
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C. S. LEWIS PAYS A DEBT 


EADERS of the works of C. S. Lewis, the Oxford don who has 
R done so much to communicate the Christian faith to the pres- 
ent generation of seekers and skeptics, will have noticed re- 
peated references to an obscure Scottish writer, George Macdonald. 
So obvious was Lewis’ indebtedness to Macdonald in his latest fan- 
tasy, The Great Divorce, that he has now issued a little anthology of 
Macdonald’s religious aphorisms and meditations. The collection 
is presented as a tribute from an admiring disciple to his venerable 
teacher. ‘I was discharging a debt of justice,’ says Lewis. “I have 
never concealed the fact that I regarded him as my master; indeed I 
fancy I have never written a book in which I did not quote from 
him.” 

Who was George Macdonald? He was born in Aberdeenshire, 
1824, studied for the Congregational ministry but soon resigned his 
church to devote himself to writing. He wrote a large number of 
poems, novels, fantasies, sermons, and children’s books. He visited 
America on a lecture tour in 1872 and met Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Emerson. He died in England in 1905. 

But Lewis is not particularly interested in his master’s biography 
but in his life and his philosophy of life. Among other things, Mac- 
donald found life good and interesting. “He appears to have been 
a sunny, playful man,” and this in spite of “reiterated failure and 
incessant peril” that followed him all his days. It was this extra- 
ordinary “peace of mind” that gives Macdonald’s religious writings 
their peculiar significance, and it is with these that this anthology is 
chiefly concerned. Lewis does not mention him in this connection, 
but one wonders what a comparative study of Macdonald and 
Kierkegaard would yield. They were alike in many ways, but Mac- 
donald won through from despair to hope, and Lewis gives an en- 


1 George Macdonald, An Anthology, by C. S. Lewis, Macmillan, $1.50. 
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lightening sentence regarding the fine wholesome relationship that 
existed between Macdonald and his father which apparently had 
much to do with his great assurance of the love of God. 

The anthology is made up of 365 selections running from a sen- 
tence to a page on all kinds of subjects, such as, “Inexorable Love,” 
“The Rich Young Man,” “Likeness to Christ,” “Evil,” “A Theory 
of Sleep.” As a sample with a contemporary ring, note selection 
no. 10, “The Word”: 


But herein is the Bible itself greatly wronged. It nowhere lays 
claim to be regarded as the Word, the Way, the Truth. The Bible 
leads us to Jesus, the inexhaustible, the ever unfolding Revelation 
of God. It is Christ “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge,” not the Bible, save as leading to Him. 


Important and suggestive as Macdonald may be, however, there 
will be many who will feel that C. S. Lewis is much more interesting. 
Perhaps an anthology does not do the man justice. It may be that 
Lewis’ book will provoke a fresh study and appreciation of this rela- 
tively obscure figure—and if that is the case, the disciple will surely 
feel that his debt has been paid in full. 


“... AND WAS MADE MAN” 


This, of course, is a phrase from the Nicene Creed concerning the 
full humanity of Christ. But was he really man? ‘There were some 
who thought not—Apollinaris, for example. But, we say, Apollina- 
rianism was an early heresy, now happily long forgotten. But is it? 
Dorothy Sayers does not think so. Speaking of a religious radio pro- 
gram being prepared for the B.B.C., she says: 


A stern edict of the Censor—probably a very wise one—prohibits 
the representation on the English stage of the actual person of Christ. 
This adds to the Apollinarian unreality of New Testament plays. 
The Humanity is never really there—it is always just coming on, or 
just going off, or being a light or a shadow or a voice in the wings. 
If our modern theatre had something like the freedom of Oberam- 
mergau or the medieval stage, I believe one could find no better road 
to a realistic theology than that of coaching an intelligent actor to 
play the Leading Part in the world’s drama.’ 

2From the chapter, “Divine Comedy,” in Unpopular Opinions, by Dorothy L. Sayers, 


Gollancz, London, 1946. The whole book is worth study, and the closing “critical” essays 
on Sherlock Holmes ought to be required reading for all students of textual criticism. 
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Miss Sayers later had opportunity to try just this, and The Man 
Born to Be King, produced serially over the B.B.C. a few years ago, 
was a most impressive and controversial innovation. (The published 
drama, incidentally, makes excellent reading, particularly the au- 
thor’s notes on production technique; it is a pity that the book is not 
better known.) 

Recently one of our own broadcasting networks has been carrying 
a much publicized serial called, ““The+Greatest Story Ever Told.” 
It is a unique program in many ways, not the least being the absence 
of the usual objectionable and intrusive “commercial.” ‘The inci- 
dents from the life of Christ have been well chosen and are done with 
insight and imagination, so much so that one often catches a glimpse 
of the potential power of the radio as a communicator of Christian 
truth. But with all its virtues, Apollinarianism—or a modern equiv- 
alent—is “in the wings.”” When Christ speaks, it is always with an 
unnatural and monotonous voice against a background of eerie mu- 
sical accompaniment. 

All of which raises a perplexing question. In communicating the 
“greatest life ever lived,” whether orally, dramatically, or through 
the medium of painting, for example, should Jesus be presented as 
truly human with the possibility that he will be regarded as merely 
human, or from within the context of faith in him as Son of God with 
the corresponding temptation to a kind of Apollinarianism? It is a 
sobering thought that the Christology of the ancient Church (Chalce- 
don and all that!) is still with us. Dorothy Sayers sees this when she 
says, “What would the double nature feel like, look like? You can’t 
just say it’s a mystery and leave it at that; the real Jesus didn’t look 
like a walking conundrum—He looked like a person.” 


THE TEACHER PROBLEM 


We are being advised from many quarters that there is a teacher 
shortage and a teacher problem today. A series of articles in The 
New York Times by Benjamin Fine was a shocking revelation and a 
broadside indictment of the present precarious educational situation 
in elementary and high schools throughout the country. A recent 
Carnegie Report pointed to our short-sighted policy during the war 
years in taking men and women out of teaching positions and failing 
to encourage students to continue specialized studies and scientific 
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research. The disproportionate appropriation of funds for white 
and Negro education is a scandal. ‘Teachers themselves complain 
that they are underpaid and overworked, but except for sporadic 
outcries such as the Buffalo strike their voice is not heard, and when 
the situation becomes intolerable they simply abandon the teaching 
profession. ‘This decimation of the ranks of teachers is taking place 
at a moment in our educational history when there is an unprece- 
dented increase in enrollments. It all adds up to a crisis with alarm- 
ing implications not only for the teaching profession but for the 
future of our culture. 

One aspect of the situation seldom touched upon was suggested by 
Professor I. A. Richards (of semantic fame, cf. The Meaning of Mean- 
ing) in a recent address on “Philosophy and General Education.” In 
an aside, during the question period, he said that the reason for the 
teacher problem is the sick condition of our contemporary culture. 
We need teachers because we are in desperate need of guidance. 
When culture is healthy and vigorous, when the world is not dis- 
traught and anxious, when men pursue learning for its own sake— 
then teaching is not so crucial an issue. 

Today, however, two factors complicate the educational problem: 
(1) we are confronted with such a mass of accumulated knowledge 
mostly of a scientific and descriptive sort that no one can hope to 
master even one subject, and (2) we are in danger of interpreting 
education largely in terms of such scientific and descriptive knowl- 
edge with a consequent neglect of the more intangible and subtle 
roots of our culture. ‘This recognizes a distinction which Jacques 
Barzun has made in his book, Teacher in America, between educa- 
tion as amassing of information and teaching as interpretation and 
meaning. What is needed, today, we were told, is teaching as well 
as education so that we may know how to interpret the meaning of 
our culture and thus be better prepared to face the future. 

As one experiment toward this goal, Professor Richards told of his 
course at Harvard which undertakes to examine three basic roots of 
Western Culture: Homer’s /liad, portions of the Old Testament, and 
Plato’s Republic. ‘These so-called “B.C. roots’’ are taken as the suc- 
cessive acts in the unfolding drama of Western culture. As an illus- 
tration of the difference between mere knowledge and interpretation, 
Professor Richards gave an account of a test with a group of students 
who were asked to memorize a portion of Genesis (chapter 32)—the 
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story of Jacob’s wrestling with the stranger. When they were letter- 
perfect, they were asked to interpret the meaning of the “blessing.” 
A great variety of answers was received; some said that Jacob blessed 
Jehovah, and one student ventured that the story prepared the par- 
entage for Jacob’s son Joseph and his wife Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
The passage is, of course, complicated by the ambiguous use of the 
third person pronoun, but it is an example of the disparity between 
knowledge of a passage and an understanding of what it means. 


PURITAN ARCHITECTURE 


An important and in some ways controversial book on this subject 
has been written by a staunch English Free Churchman and author- 
ity on the history of architecture.’ The whole question of church 
architecture is receiving wide consideration in Great Britain for the 
simple reason that many churches were destroyed during the bomb- 
ing raids, and plans are already being made for re-building. But 
apart from the Church of England, that is, within the Free Churches, 
there is little sense of architectural tradition and no unanimity as to 
what forms, ancient or modern, are to be followed in the future. 
The author is concerned to remind Free Churchmen that there is 
such a thing as a Puritan tradition. He is aware that this heritage 
has been severely attacked in recent years for its cold austerity, but 
he believes it embodies sound architectural principles and is more 
suited to Protestant worship than the modern Gothic imitations of 
medieval cathedrals. 

In this connection there is an interesting note on the place of the 
pulpit. There is a common impression that the cruciform plan, 
with the pulpit at one side and the altar or communion table at the 
center in the chancel, is the most authentic and primitive Christian 
arrangement. ‘This, however, is brought into question, and appeal 
is made to the earlier ‘““Roman basilica form.” ‘The auditorium type 
of building, therefore, is as valid a form as the Gothic cruciform. 
But even in seventeenth century Nonconformist meeting-houses, the 
pulpit was not always placed at front-center; it was often at the side 
and at considerable height in order to command the attention of the 
galleries. 


3 Puritan Architecture and Its Future, by Martin S. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A., Lutterworth Press, 
London, 1946. 
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The best procedure, so this author believes, is neither the central 
pulpit nor the divided chancel but the “provision of a pair of pulpits 
on the principle of the twin ambones, placed on either side of a re- 
cess or apse containing the communion table.”"* This would secure 
the centrality of the pulpit but obviate the aesthetic and liturgical 
difficulties so often encountered with a central pulpit. 

For some, the whole question may seem to be beside the point. 
They would argue that the Church is today in the midst of an or- 
deal and judgment from which neither architecture nor liturgy can 
hope to extricate it. In England, for example, there is rising appre- 
hension whether the older traditional institutional Churches have 
enough vitality to meet the contemporary situation, and on the Con- 
tinent this premonition is even more acute. Unless there is a con- 
scious faith and a conscious fellowship, questions of architecture and 
liturgy are largely pointless and vapid. 

This is our predicament: the aesthetic and liturgical revival, on 
the one hand, may divorce itself from the deeper questions of the 
nature of the Church, and, on the other hand, mere formlessness 
which would impoverish and perhaps preclude worship is obviously 
no solution. The former involves the danger of a sort of liturgical 
superstition. “In other words,” as Bernard Lord Manning once put 
it, “the fellowship will brew up some sort of Gospel. ‘This opinion 
is the opinion of the magic-doctor, the rain-maker: pour water on 
the ground, and sympathetic magic will produce rain. Assume the 
attitude of prayer, and a God will take form to hear you.”” Formless- 
ness, promiscuous experimentation, and individualized novelties, 
however, do not constitute a constructive alternative for they are for 
the most part negative and thus sterile. After his recent European 
trip, Reinhold Niebuhr wrote: “Continental Calvinism is liturgically 
bare beyond belief. . . . The loss in beauty is considerable, not to 
speak of the loss in sacramental character.” 


THE CHAPLAIN AS COUNSELLOR 


An article in the March issue of The American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of the chaplain in the last 
war in his capacity as counsellor. The author, W. Edgar Gregory, 

4 The ambo, plural ambones, was a movable reading-desk in the earliest Christian churches. 


“As time elapsed, two ambones were often installed, one for the gospel and one for the 
epistle.” 
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has served as an army chaplain for five years; he is now the director 
of Research and Survey for the Northern California and Western 
Nevada Council of Churches. Three conclusions of the report may 
be mentioned: 


1. He [the chaplain] represents another authority than the mili- 
tary and will be sought out for the very reason that his primary con- 
cern is with individual “souls.” 

2. If he is worthy of his calling, he will be sympathetic and under- 
standing. The individual coming to him will not feel himself a 
‘“‘mere number’’—as is often the case in his contact with the rest of the 
military. The chaplain treats him as a human being, an individual, 
afriend. This alone may be decisive in a potential neurosis. 

3. The chaplain who is capable of listening can furnish a counter- 
foil against which the soldier can think out his troubles. 


These items give substance to the claim that “even the chaplain 
untrained in the new psychology can be of tremendous help.” This 
has obvious implications for all pastors and ministers who are more 
and more called upon these days to deal with personality problems. 
The suggestion is made that while training in psychiatry is of great 
value nevertheless the chaplain, or pastor, because of his very “voca- 
tion,” shall we say, can advise and help in the area of “mental hy- 
giene.” This is not to belittle psychiatry or to imply that such 
training is unnecessary, but it makes possible what we may call a 
theological approach to the whole matter of counselling which in 
much writing and discussion of the subject is so frequently ignored. 

The three items quoted above have to do with the counsellor’s au- 
thority, his attitude toward human beings, and his ability to listen 
sympathetically to personal problems. Is it possible to interpret 
these prerequisites in theological terms? We would like to see some 
one work out such a question as this: “Should the chaplain or min- 
ister attempt to fulfill the role of counsellor as one who is specially 
trained in mental hygiene, or as one who thinks of himself as a man 
of God standing, as it were, within the Church?” 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


CENTERS OF NEW LIFE IN EUROPE 


Dr. Walter Horton, of Oberlin, has written an interesting and in- 
forming statement about a number of new life centers in Europe. 
These centers have come into existence because of the conviction 
abroad in Europe that Christianity must express itself in more vital 
and communal ways. In the face of a “continuing social disintegra- 
tion, religious regeneration is beginning.” ‘These cells of Christian 
fellowship are “aggressive missionary centers of an awakened Chris- 
tian movement.” Some of them have been in existence for a gen- 
eration or more, and others have been organized since the war. 
“Old or new,” says Dr. Horton, “they all undertake nothing less than 
the desecularization and re-Christianization of Europe.” 

The list of these movements includes: The Sigtuna Foundation of 
Sweden; The Iona Community of Scotland; The Clugny Community 
of Switzerland; The Cité Reformée of France; The Church and 
World Institute of the Netherlands; The Evangelical Academy of 
Germany; and The Ecumenical Institute at Bossey in Switzerland. 
Those who are interested in a fuller description of these movements 
may secure literature at 297 Fourth Avenue in New York City. 

Dr. Horton says that these centers have certain characteristics: 
(1) they stake out a territory, national or regional, and undertake 
the re-Christianization of the whole social structure within that area; 
(2) they rethink the meaning of the Christian message in relation 
to the needs and problems within the area and train laymen as well 
as clergy to express Christianity in deeds as well as words; (3) and, 
in the union of these two tasks, Catholic monasticism and Protestant 
lay evangelism are welded together into a new instrument better than 
either one by itself. 

Five main elements are found in the organization of these centers: 
a sociological institute to make the regional or national survey; a 
study circle to think through the cultural problem in the full light 
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of the Christian faith and the principles of Christian ethics; a com- 
munity with a permanent leader which practices a semi-fraternal fel- 
lowship where new patterns of culture are actually lived out and 
tried out; a program of adult education which conveys the inspira- 
tion of the community to the whole nation or region by personal 
contact or free persuasion; and an ecumenical bureau which links 
each center to the others, to the whole ecumenical movement, and 
to other constructive movements outside the present scope of the 
ecumenical movement. 

It can readily be seen how these new movements could well be 
adapted to missionary situations by the younger Churches. In fact, 
missionary work has largely been similar to these new life movements 
where it has been truly successful. 

In the United States we have ashrams and retreats. ‘There is also 
a movement in existence similar to the Iona community. Dr. Hor- 
ton thinks they should be encouraged. He also believes that it 
would be well to have more such “spontaneous groups” develop in 
the United States, Great Britain, and elsewhere, which would be 
strategically located near centers of university and theological edu- 
cation. Such centers might be a perceptible factor making for the 


prevention of a Third World War. Or, if through another war our 
present civilization might be swept away, “such movements would 
be as Noah’s Ark, which would bear within them the seeds of a new 
era of world history.” 


THE SMALL CHURCH PROBLEM 


It is claimed that American Protestantism is short of pastors. To 
cite an example, the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., now has over two 
thousand “vacant pulpits.”” These vacant parishes are small and 
pay an inadequate salary. Many are located in small towns and 
rural areas. 

However, it may be stated in opposition to the plea for more min- 
isters that our problem is rather one of an over-supply of churches! 
Professor Walter R. Clyde, writing in The Presbyterian Tribune, 
calls attention to the fact that “there is no lack of ministers for the 
larger congregations paying the better salaries. Vacant churches of 
400 to 500 members and more, and salaries of $3,000 and more, can 
invariably select from among 30 to 60 candidates.” 
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Further, according to the Minutes of the Presbyterian Church, 
1945, 6,402 of the 8,531 congregations reported less than 300 mem- 
bers. (A church ought to have 385 members to provide adequate 
support for its pastor and benevolent obligations.) ‘To aggravate 
the problem, it is also evident from these same Minutes that 5,479 
congregations have less than 200 members, and 2,031 less than 50 
members! ‘This means that the actual supply of 5,800 Presbyterian 
ministers and supplies are available to the 2,129 congregations which 
have over 300 members! 

The financial situation in these small churches reveals that 44 per 
cent of all Presbyterian congregations contributed less than $3,000 
to general expenses, and that three-fourths of these contributions 
were less than $2,000. 

Many of these churches are in towns and villages already over- 
churched. A large number receive financial assistance from the 
outside. Few of these congregations can become strong enough to 
support themselves, even with consecrated ministers, since popula- 
tion is declining or stationary in the areas where they are found. 
Financial strength is dependent upon numerical growth. It is also 
a fact that many of these churches are competing with one another 
denominationally. It cannot be otherwise, especially if the church 
is served by an aggressive pastor. 

This problem is not peculiar to the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.; 
it is peculiar to American Protestantism. Many of these churches 
are products of a divided Christianity; they are remnants of a frontier 
church and society. The editor of The Christian Century, in his 
provocative series of articles entitled, ‘Can Protestantism Win Amer- 
ica?’’, reported that the forty-three million Protestants in the United 
States, possessing one-third of the wealth in the country, gave seven 
hundred million dollars to their churches in 1944. Yet, out of this 
amount 85 per cent went to support two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand churches, seventeen and one-half as many as the Catholics 
maintain. ‘These same churches maintain two hundred denomina- 
tional headquarters! 

What is the solution to this paradoxical problem? Shall we re- 
cruit fewer of our youth for the ministry? Shall we close these small 
churches, unite them into large parishes, merge or federate them 
with congregations of another denomination? If the Church is to 
keep and win the town and rural areas for Christ, this problem must 
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be taken more seriously than it is. It must be tackled with a Chris- 
tian mind and strategy. 

By all means, recruit youth for the ministry, but for a new kind 
of rural and town ministry which goes beyond the mere preserva- 
tion of existing church institutions! Let youth train for specialized 
work in the larger churches which are “killing’’ ministers, who are 
unable to handle their large memberships. Not less, but more re- 
cruiting! But let the theological training of recruits fit men for real 
solutions to the small church problem! And let there be more 
mergers of small churches for the sake of Christ, the Church, and 
the community. It may be that some small churches can become 
self-supporting. But why should not small churches, of all institu- 
tions, cease clinging to the patterns of the past, when a new day is 
upon us! And surely, we should cease this loose talk which often 
regards the minister who refuses to stay in a small and unpromising 
parish, as lacking in consecration! It is his sense of consecration 
that makes him seek another parish. It may be that the eldership, 
properly trained, can do much to relieve this scandal, and weakness, 
in Protestantism. But even such elders, trained to conduct services 
of worship in small churches, are no real solution to this problem 
of the witness of the Church to the rural and town world. Surely 
“the children of this world are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light.” 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ITALY 


Italy furnishes the present-day traveler with some sobering impres- 
sions. It is a nation without a stable government.. Its masses are 
very poor. It is now in the process of framing a new constitution 
after almost twénty-five years of fascism during which the potential 
leadership was either co-ordinated by totalitarianism, or liquidated 
through death or exile. “The occupational forces did little to create 
a new Italy, although it must be granted that it did provide the coun- 
try with order, food, and a number of personal friendships on the 
part of GI's. 

Religiously, the Roman Catholic Church is still the official Church 
of the nation. Catholicism is a spirit which seems to pervade every- 
thing in Italy: education, politics, culture, family life, and even facial 
expressions. One never escapes the many evidences of the Roman 
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Church, whether in monument, Church, shrine, inscription, church 
bells, or institution. 

A few small but potent Protestant groups are doing an inspiring 
task with meager resources. Most of them are now federated into 
a national council of churches. The Y. W. C. A. and the Salvation 
Army are also doing a significant work among the masses. The 
Waldensians, the oldest Protestant group in Europe, are carrying 
on in the same heroic spirit with which they have lived and worked 
so long in a predominantly Catholic country, not without stigma 
and suffering. One must grant after visiting with the Waldensians, 
that theirs is a different kind of Protestantism from that found in 
other places. Waldensians are Italian. They do not believe in anti- 
Catholicism; rather, they desire an evangelism that is related to the 
Church’s historical and classical context. 

In the face of Italy’s plight, there has been an uprising of anti- 
clericalism. The Communist movement has steadily gained in 
strength. Some visitors to Italy affirmed that if they lived in that 
unhappy land they would be inclined to join a left-wing political 
party. The people remember how the Catholic Church blessed the 
Ethiopian campaign. They also resent the wealth of the Vatican, 
and the seeming lack of desire on the part of the Church to help 
them to an indigenous political, economic, and intellectual life. 
Fascism, Catholicism, and the monarchy once seemed to go hand in 
hand. And the present efforts of the Church to become involved 
in politics have increased the people’s suspicion of the Church. 

The problem of religious liberty in Italy is now at an acute stage. 
According to the peace treaty of Paris, the Italian government was 
“to insure to any person irrespective of race, sex, language and re- 
ligion, the exercises of the rights of man and the fundamental lib- 
erties, including freedom of religion.”” However, current dispatches 
indicate that all these guarantees are to be interpreted in the light 
of the Lateran treaty of 1929, which proclaims that Roman Catholli- 
cism is “the sole religion of the Italian state.” As a result, the gov- 
ernment may and must act to protect that Church if other religious 
groups prove a “threat to national unity.” The pact states that the 
government must prevent anything that is contrary to the sacred 
character of the city of Rome. ‘The Minister of Home Affairs must 
approve the appointment of bishops and archbishops of the Roman 
Church, as well as every minister of the “admitted cults.”” Religious 
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leaders must take an oath of allegiance to the state whereby they 
promise to do nothing which might be dangerous to the state. Re- 
ligion is taught in the primary and secondary schools by Church- 
approved instructors. Priests who defect (‘apostate priests”) from 
the Catholic faith must leave their positions voluntarily or under 
excommunication, and they may not hold office in Church or state; 
in fact, they must no longer engage in any work which involves 
the public. ‘Admitted cults” may practice their religion, provid- 
ing they do not “profess principles or practices contrary to public 
order or good manners.” (By this clause the Italian State once sup- 
pressed the Pentecostals and the Salvation Army, even confiscating 
the Army’s property.) Divorce is forbidden. Evangelicals are de- 
graded to the status of second-rate citizens. 

It is amazing that the Communists and the Christian Democratic 
Party (Catholic) united in the adoption of the Lateran pact. The 
Communists are gaining social concessions by this opportunist strat- 
egy. Only the small Action party has stood consistently for religious 
liberty. Of course, the battle is not lost. The interpretation of 
the law will be largely determined by the party in power and by local 
political officials. Italian Protestants know how to live and fight in 
such a situation; they have learned it through centuries of difficulty. 
Now they are engaged in a program of education for religious lib- 
erty. They have written letters to members of the assembly; they 
have distributed Tom Paine’s “In Defense of Religious Liberty,” 
through a gift from the Reconstruction Department of the World 
Council. The struggle for religious liberty in Italy deserves careful 
study and fervent support. 


MASS MEDIA AND ADULT EDUCATION 


The Director of the American Association for Adult Education, 
Dr. Morse A. Cartwright, has called attention to a real problem which 
has emerged with the perfection and widespread use of mass media 
of communication: the press, the radio, and the movie. 

We have evidences of what these makers of the modern mind can 
do when in the control of unscrupulous people who know how to 
break down individual resistance and manipulate the masses. Says 
/Dr. Cartwright, “It is quite possible nowadays through mis-use of 
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the mass media to put a vicious idea or proposal into circulation, 
drive it home through iteration and careful use of catch phrases 
and slogans, follow the process yielding only the off-the-cuff judg- 
ment of the people, and present it to the bewildered politician an 
apparently watertight case for action. Flood his mail with letters 
and petitions, swamp his office with form telegrams, and he will be 
convinced that the folks back home have spoken, truly and for all 
time.” But the whole process is artificial and highly immoral! Fur- 
ther, it is against every principle of sound education. It reaps a 
harvest of ‘“‘doubt, indecision, instability and suspicion that augurs 
ill for the continuance of democratic principles and practices which 
traditionally we as a people have held dear.” 

The totalitarian regimes had great faith in the potency of these 
means of influencing the masses. ‘The mis-use of modern means of 
communication helped greatly to bring on the Second World War. 
In spite of the fact that Britons and Americans were not stampeded 
into mass frenzy by dictators, we must confess that these techniques 
were utilized both on ourselves, and by us on friendly and wavering 
neutrals. During the war, mass media were used not so much to 
acquaint us with the real war aims but rather to make us get on with 
the war; after the war was over we could talk about objectives of 
peace. ‘This mass propaganda was a substitute for real adult edu- 
cation. ‘To be sure, war feeds upon stern necessity. But it also 
creates real problems in the adult mind when once the war is past. 
Those who served in the armed forces were “oriented” and “‘indoc- 
trinated’”’; they learned many things satisfactorily, and in record- 
breaking time. But what a slim educational diet all this was! Peo- 
ple who are subjected to such methods soon lose their ability to think 
and to discriminate on the basis of first-hand information. Mass 
media sin against the truth and against personality. “The Church has 
a responsibility here! 

Does this mean that we must give up the press, the radio, and the 
movie? Hardly! It simply means that they are no substitutes for 
real adult education. They “do not advance science or make for 
culture.” As substitutes for the leadership of the nation, they leave 
much to be desired. ‘They should be used to the fullest; but because 
they are so potent in shaping the communal mind, they need to be 
brought under proper direction, in the interests of personality and 
real education. 
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, tional missionary work is bound to be successful in Latin America. 
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TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


One of the most interesting and promising projects in Christian 
missions is now in progress among the Andean Indians, high up in 
the mountains of Ecuador. The mission project is sponsored by 
four denominational boards: the Presbyterian, U. S. A.; the Presby- 
terian, U. S.; the Evangelical and Reformed; and the Evangelical 
United Brethren. 

In 1943 the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America ap- 
pointed a delegation of five experts—a medical doctor, an educator, 
an evangelist, an anthropologist, and an agriculturalist—to study the 
Quecha and Aymara Indians in the hope of establishing among them 
a comprehensive missionary project. Work was begun under the 
direction of Earl Merrick, of the Baptist Church in Canada, who 
was loaned to the United Mission in Ecuador for a period of time. 

These Indians have been driven high up into the Andes by their 
white conquerors who took over the arable land in the valleys. For 
that reason these Indians are a downtrodden, ignorant, and exploited 
people. Yet they have maintained their identity, their language, 
their folkways, and their superstitions. This united mission has 
done its work largely through a farm, a dispensary, schools—all con- 
ducted in the spirit of Christian friendship. It does not aim to 
preach the Gospel first by word of mouth to these people. Rather, 
the Gospel is to be demonstrated as something related to a way of 
life native to Indian culture. The Indian is suspicious of the white 
man’s culture. To bring him the benefits of the Gospel, it is neces- 
sary to introduce him to Christian culture in terms that are familiar 
tohim. The approach to the Indian is through the land and a pro- 
gram of health. At the center of it all is the Church as the commu- 
nity of believers. 

Already the results are manifest. The Indians have become 
friendly. Neater houses are being built for them. The farm, as 
Mr. Merrick reports, is a Christian witness. A new community life 
is developing. 

In this Christian mission evangelism, hygiene, education, agricul- 
ture, and the arts and crafts are brought within the orbit of the 
Christian community. Plans are now in prospect to extend this 
work in Peru and Bolivia. Such comprehensive, interdenomina- 
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THE ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE AT BOSSEY 


The Ecumenical Institute is the outgrowth of Dr. Adolf Keller’s 
“Ecumenical Seminars,” which were held in Geneva for ten-day pe- 
riods during the summer. The Institute is now closely associated 
with the World Council of Churches, it operates during a full aca- 
demic year, and it is designed for laymen, as well as pastors and 
theologians. 

The Institute is housed in a beautiful chateau near Lake Geneva 
at Celigny, and it is set within spacious grounds. The place is easily 
reached from Geneva on the way to Lausanne. A generous gift of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., made the lease of the property possible and 
provided necessary funds to yield a goodly income for program pur- 
poses. 

There are three terms at Bossey. The first, from October to Jan- 
uary, is for laymen and laywomen. ‘The second term is for theo- 
logical students and young ministers. The third, or Spring, term of 
six weeks is for the training of youth leaders. The buildings will 
also be used during the Summer and vacations between terms for 
conferences and retreats. . 

The programs are planned by a special committee. Dr. Hendrick 
Kraemer of the University of Leyden has been named the Director 
of the Institute. He will not be able to assume these duties until 
January, 1948, because of illness due to nervous strain and overwork 
during the war. Dr. Hans Hoekendijk, of Holland and Indonesia, 
was dean during the second term of the first year, 1946-1947. It is 
to be expected that Dr. Kraemer, who is one of the leading theo- 
logians of Europe and a missionary and resistance leader, will be the 
guiding spirit in the life and work of the Institute. 

The Institute carefully selects its students so as to insure a wide 
regional and interdenominational representation. Students live as 
a community, and each takes part in doing the “chores” about the 
place. The curriculum is ecumenical and broadly Christian. The 
purpose behind the Institute’s first course or term is to bring Chris- 
tian laymen together to receive training for lay leadership in the 
various vocations of contemporary life. The various lecturers ad- 
dress themselves to the life of the Church. Every morning a period 
of Bible study is under the direction of Susanne de Dietrich. The 
term is devoted to dealing with the innumerable problems of the 
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Christian doctor, teachers, business man, and other laymen. ‘This 
kind of Christian lay leadership is of supreme concern in Europe to- 
day. ‘Thirty-seven students from fifteen different counrties attended 
the first term of this academic year. During the second term, forty- 
seven students attended from seventeen countries. The general 
theme of the second term of courses was “The Renewal of the 
Church.” 

Students who attend the Institute are brought into an ecumenical 
fellowship. ‘They discuss with experts some of the most vexing prob- 
lems of life and faith and work which Christians confront today. 
Many of these students have passed through the fires of persecution. 
These students are exposed to theological traditions other than their 
own, and they are continually thrown back upon the central author- 
ity of the Christian faith. And the majority of them are under 
thirty-five years of age. 

Of course there are problems confronting the Institute. For in- 
stance, there is the question of basic theological authority. Imma- 
ture students complain that the lecturers take too much for granted 
in their discourses regarding the students’ background. It must be 
remembered that many students were deprived of a higher education 
during the war years. What kind of theological authority or tradi- 
tion underlies the instruction given? What about the place of the 
younger Churches in the courses of the Institute? Since many 
younger theological leaders in Europe have developed a resistance 
attitude, what is their attitude toward Christian theologians in 
America and Sweden and Switzerland who have not suffered? 

However, it is a stimulating experience to visit Bossey, and to con- 
template the possibilities it has for the Churches at this particular 
period in ecumenical development. Who knows but that out of 
this Institute may come the future leaders of the world Church of 
Jesus Christ! 


A SCIENTIST STATES HIS FAITH IN GOD 


The Reader's Digest published an article in the December, 1946, 
issue entitled, “Seven Reasons Why a Scientist Believes in God.” 
It was written by Dr. A. Crossy Morrison, a former president of the 
/ New York Academy of Sciences. ‘The article was an adaptation from 
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the book, Man Does Not Stand Alone, published by the Fleming 
Revell Company. 

As soon as the Digest article appeared, orders for the book began 
pouring in by every mail. “Never,” says Mr. William Barbour, 
president of Revell’s, “in our seventy-seven years’ of publishing have 
we seen such an immediate and insistent demand for one of our 
books.” 

The original edition consisted of 2,000 copies, issued in 1944. A 
year later another edition of 1,000 copies was published, of which 
600 copies were on hand when the Digest article appeared. 

Two days after the appearance of the article, all 600 copies were 
sold, and an edition of 10,000 copies was sold even before delivery 
from the bindery had been made. ‘Twelve thousand five hundred 
copies were issued in a third edition. There followed an edition of 
25,000 copies, and the sales have only begun! 

What does this mean? Perhaps this demand for a book dealing 
with the evidences of the reality of God in the field of science indi- 
cates that people today are seeking for something tangible and intel- 
ligible in the way of religious assurance. To have such an apology 
for theism come from a reputable scientist is rare these days! 

The secretary of Revell’s writes that the people purchasing the 
book are “ folks outside the Church rather than those all too familiar 
with Church affairs.” A great many questions come to mind as we 
think about this publishing event. 
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HERALDs oF Gop, by James S. Stewart. 222 pp. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1946. $2.50. 

‘THE MAKING OF A PREACHER, by W. M. Macgregor. 96 pp. Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press, 1946. $1.00. 

These two volumes on preaching come to us from Scotland where great 
preaching has its home. Each author follows his own method but both 
reach the conclusion that preaching is the most alluring, the most difficult, 
the most challenging task in all the world. Dr. Stewart’s book is a close 
and studied presentation of the art of preaching. Dr. Macgregor talks 
out of an overflowing experience, eager to say what he has to say, and 
saying it with insight and fine scholarship. Dr. Stewart’s book contains 
the Warrack Lectures for 1946 and Dr. Macgregor’s the Warrack Lectures 
for 1942-43. 

Dr. Stewart is not a stranger to us and he has revealed his power in his 
two volumes of sermons, The Strong Name and The Gates of New Life. 
It is fitting, however, as he leaves the pulpit of Morningside, Edinburgh, 
to become Professor of New Testament in New College, that he should 
set forth his preaching ideals and outline his artistry in this fine course of 
lectures bearing the title Heralds of God. It is a good title, for it de- 
scribes exactly the author’s point of view. Plato states that if a herald 
carries or brings back a false report, he is to be indicted and a penalty 
fixed. The preacher too has a message to deliver. He is commissioned 
as an ambassador to proclaim “the mighty acts of God.” “The Kingdom 
is not a human achievement but a gift of God breaking into history from 
beyond.” When he enters the pulpit, the preacher must say to his own 
soul “God is to be in action today through me.” He has no right to 
waste time on side issues and irrelevancies. There is therefore no substi- 
tute for unremitting Bible study; and the Kerygma, the Gospel of the 
Cross and of the Resurrection, is as immutable as God himself. ‘There 
are five lectures: The Preacher’s World, His Theme, His Study, His Tech- 
nique, His Inner Life. In each chapter the imperative Gospel is set forth 
with challenging emphasis. Every page is lighted up with illustrations, 
quotations, historical and literary references. Dr. Stewart has a fondness 
for the masters and there are frequent references to Parker, Spurgeon, 
Beecher, Alexander Whyte, Wesley, Richard Baxter, and John Donne. 
/ He shows how each bears testimony to the centrality of the Gospel. 
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He quotes Bernard Manning's ringing challenge, “The pulpit is no 
more the minister’s than the communion table is his.” This good book 
does not break new ground but it does light up old paths. Dr. Stewart 
openly confesses that ‘“‘no man knows how to preach.” But he is wrong. 
We are sure that Dr. Stewart himself knows how to preach and what to 
preach. 

Dr. Macgregor’s book contains less than 100 pages and 22 of these con- 
tain an appreciation of Dr. Macgregor by that eminent preacher, Dr. Gos- 
sip. Dr. Macgregor was Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland and Professor and Principal of Trinity College, Glas- 
gow. He died in 1944 at the age of 83, the year after these lecture were 
delivered. Thus, the flavor of matured experience is in every page. 
The book is a delight to read. It is replete with experience, humor, 
wisdom, and ample scholarship. He is hard on the theological students 
and ministers of his generation. He is out of all patience with men who 
‘have been born loquacious with the glib talkers,” with those who culti- 
vate “fluency and professional dexterities.” He quotes John Owen’s il- 
lustration of the dead body that would not “sit up,” saying that it needs 
something inside it. It is a book about the preacher rather than a book 
on preaching. Dr. Macgregor demands reality, honesty, truth, and loy- 
alty to the Kerygma of the New Testament. Above all the sermon must 
be relevant and the preacher real and not a sham. His own translations 
of New Testament texts are gloriously original and enlightening. His 
one theme is Christ. ‘In Him alone,” as Calvin says, “is tota materia 
salutis nostrae—the whole stuff of our salvation.” America welcomes 
these two volumes with their Scottish flavor and their New Testament 
emphasis. 

HuGH THOMSON KERR 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


PRINCETON 1746-1896, by Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. 424 pp. 

Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946. $3.75. 

This volume introduces the reader to a graphic history of an outstand- 
ing educational institution during its hundred and fifty years as the Col- 
lege of New Jersey. Pioneering in the field of education two hundred 
years ago brought into existence a college that today has taken its rank 
among the leading educational institutions of our country. Like so many 
of our colleges and universities of both the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the College of New Jersey had its inception through denomina- 
tional channels. 

Its founding occurred during a period of a great upheaval in the re- 
ligious life of the colonies. The author gives a striking portrayal of this 
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movement as it swept through the Middle Colonies, with somewhat more 
reliance on the New Side interpretation of this religious revival. By the 
preaching of George Whitefield, Gilbert Tennent, and other New Side 
adherents the course of Presbyterian Church history was greatly influ- 
enced. ‘There was an element in the Presbyterian Church at this time 
that was Congregational in its background and had more in common with 
the New Side movement than with the Old Side in which the Scotch-Irish 
element was strong. This group which believed in the value of congre- 
gational autonomy joined forces with the New Side led by the Tennents 
and their adherents in opposition to a group that emphasized subscrip- 
tion and adherence to the standards of the Westminster Assembly. The 
growing differences between these two groups led to a division in the 
Presbyterian Church in 1745. The Old Side continued officially as the 
Synod of Philadelphia and the New Side constituted itself into the Synod 
of New York. , 

Both of these groups were conscious of the need of an educational insti- 
tution to prepare young men for the ministry. In 1743 the Old Side 
erected an Academy at New London under Francis Alison as the Synod’s 
school. With the apparent decline in the old Log College during this 
period because of the infirmity of William Tennent, Sr., there existed in 
the New Side ranks a need for an educational institution to educate young 
men to the ministry. Out of this need arose the College of New Jersey 
which became closely associated with the Synod of New York, and with 
the Synod of New York and Philadelphia after the reunion in 1758. 

The author states that “Jonathan Dickinson tells us that it was he, with 
Burr, Pemberton, Pierson, and three laymen—William Smith, Peter Van 
Brugh Livingston and William Peartree Smith, all of New York City— 
who ‘first concocted the plan and foundation of the college.’”” Through 
the endeavors of these men a charter was finally secured in October, 1746. 
The remarkable discovery of a transcript of this original charter which 
had been lost has thrown new light on the founding. The trustees, 
named in this original charter, were Jonathan Dickinson, John Pierson, 
Ebenezer Pemberton, Aaron Burr, ministers; and William Smith, Peter 
Van Brugh Livingston, and William Peartree Smith, gentlemen. The 
claim that the College of New Jersey grew out of the Log College appears 
to have no foundation in view of the fact that no Log College men were 
among the original founders. It was, however, not long until their inter- 
ests became linked with this project. For in the following year the trus- 
tees, acting on the authority to choose five additional trustees, invited 
Gilbert Tennent, William Tennent, Jr., Samuel Blair, Richard Treat, 
and Samuel Finley to become trustees. Because of legal difficulties with 


’ the granting of the first charter, a second was secured in 1748 when the 
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number of trustees was increased to twenty-three among whom were the 
men of Log College connections. So the institution was launched off- 
cially on a long and notable career. 

Its functional life for the education of young men began in the spring 
of 1747. As one reads this fascinating work, he becomes conscious of 
great struggles and conflicts that mark the various periods of its growth 
and expansion. The problem of adequate finances was ever present to 
perplex and disturb the trustees and presidents. Discipline caused many 
a worry for presidents, faculty, and trustees. And on matter of curricu- 
lum presidents and trustees did not always see eye to eye. 

Even where the aim was to educate “pious youth” for the ministry as 
well as to open its doors to the preparation of young men in secular pur- 
suits it was needful to have funds to carry on the work. This concern 
perplexed president after president until the time of large endowments 
lifted some of the burden of securing financial support. Within the first 
decade gifts and legacies from individuals helped to meet some of the 
demands. A lottery brought some returns in the face of opposition. In 
1753 the trustees of the College requested the Synod of New York to ap- 
point Gilbert Tennent and Samuel Davies to go to Europe to raise money. 
The success of this mission opened the way for the construction of Nassau 
Hall at Princeton. Although the author indicates in several instances 
that the institution was hampered at times by the efforts of the Presbyte- 
rian Church to control the policies and programs, it is interesting to note 
the way in which the Synod of New York and later the Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia responded to suggestions from the trustees “‘to ob- 
tain a public collection from all the congregations belonging to the 
Synod.” Such collections and subscriptions were encouraged through 
the presbyteries and returns realized for the education of young men, 
according to the Records of the Presbyterian Church. Through a fund 
maintained by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia in the hands of 
the Trustees of the College the education of the Indians was promoted. 

Through the nineteenth century the trend was away from the denomi- 
national support to that of the alumni. With increasing returns from 
this latter source it was possible for the college to keep in step with the 
practical trends of the day. The notable line of presidents, who were 
Presbyterian ministers down to the time of Woodrow Wilson, were often 
in the forefront in championing new measures and new courses in the 
face of opposition from the trustees who sought to maintain the original 
purpose of founding. Increasing financial returns during the nineteenth 
century made possible a larger faculty to meet the demands for new 
courses and a building program to enhance the beauty and effectiveness 
of the institution. 
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One of the major problems with which each president had to grapple 
was the matter of discipline. One may wonder how presidents lived as 
long as they did under the unending task of maintaining order among 
students who became rebellious and sometimes destructive in their pro- 
tests against strict supervision. As the years passed some of the serious 
aspects of discipline disappeared because youthful energy was absorbed in 
feats of athletic prowess as sports became current in the life of the stu- 
dents. To recent graduates the accounts of student pranks and mischief 
may be reminiscent of their own days. Surely the lively portrayals of stu- 
dent unrest would not be entirely foreign to some. 

The well-weighed estimates of the administrative accomplishments of 
the presidents from Dickinson to Wilson amidst many difficulties and 
limitations, personal and otherwise, are admirably presented. Their 
efforts to provide funds, to encourage student enrollment, to promote 
building construction, to enlarge the curriculum to include scientific and 
practical courses and the elective system, to establish the College of New 
Jersey as a university to take its place in the front rank of educational 
institutions are set forth in a scholarly and entertaining manner. 

The author has made these estimates on information drawn largely 
from original sources which are indicated in numerous footnotes. A 
somewhat different angle on the part which the Presbyterian Church 
played in relation to the College might have been obtained from a more 
extensive use of Presbyterian sources. In addition the Dreer Collection: 
Letters of the American Clergy, and the Simon Gratz Autograph Collec- 
tion in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania would have provided a 
valuable source of manuscript letters of the men who were intimately 
connected with the College. 

Guy S. KLetr 
Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VLADIMIR SOLOVYEV’s LECTURES ON GODMANHOOD, with an Introduction 
by Peter Peter Zouboff. 233 pp. New York, International University 
Press, Inc., 1944. $3.75. 

Vladimir Solovyev’s Lectures on Godmanhood, P. P. Zouboff’s intro- 
duction to the study of Solovyev’s philosophy, and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy may help the American reader to understand the spirit of the Rus- 
sian and Eastern Orthodox thought, and, indirectly, to understand many 
of the contemporary problems related to the Eastern European orbit of 
civilization. Solovyev, throughout his whole life (1853-1900), was wres- 
tling with the spiritual and cultural crisis of his age, with the disintegrat- 
ing forces of modern civilization, and, simultaneously, he was desperately 
trying to interpret the heritage of his own country (Russia) and Church 
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in such a way as to make Eastern, that is, Russian Christianity an instru- 
ment of the regeneration of our civilization. He carried on the main 
ideas of the Slavophiles (Khomyakov, Kiryeevski, and to a certain degree 
Dostoevski) interpreting the Eastern form of Christianity as the genuine, 
organic, sacramental, free expression of the Apostolic Church, and the 
Roman Church as the corruption and secularization of Catholicism. 
However, he never failed to realize the manifold weaknesses of his own 
Church and the growing indications of the approach of a sinister, dev- 
astating catastrophe. His main activity coincided with the era of a dead- 
ening, suffocating tyranny of Alexander III (1881-1894) and of his 
Church’s subservience to the contemporary Tsarist regime. Although he 
was an heir to the Slavophile tradition he had a deep sympathy for mod- 
ern philosophical and political ideas coming from Western Europe and 
inspiring the Russian youth and intellectuals to a vigorous social and 
political action. Solovyev was amazingly sensitive to all great spiritual 
and political tendencies of his era, and, in spite of his loyalty to the East- 
ern Orthodox tradition, anxious to understand them in the most con- 
structive way. He interpreted the Russian heritage as the most uni- 
versal, truly Catholic, all-comprehensive spiritual force which was able to 
cleanse all modern and ancient movements of their fallacies, and to in- 
tegrate them into one great creative unity. 

It is in many ways fascinating to follow Solovyev in his effort to uncover 
what was wrong, and pregnant with catastrophe, in modern philosophy 
(Kant, Positivism) or in modern socialistic movements, and to evaluate 
what, in them, was a constructive contribution to the liberation and re- 
generation of humanity. All modern civilization is, in Solovyev’s opin- 
ion, characterized by the striving to organize humanity “outside of the 
unconditional religious sphere.” And yet, the French Revolution, radi- 
cal socialism, Kant, and post-Kantian philosophy were indispensable 
movements for the emancipation of human personality. The same may 
be said of Protestantism. Solovyev was at first radically critical of Roman 
Catholicism. “Its factual domination appears only as coercion and sup- 
pression.” Later on, however, he was so impressed by the Western Cath- 
olic tradition with its concept of authority, discipline, and historical dy- 
namism that he “almost” joined the Roman Church and received the 
Holy Communion from a Roman father (1896). 

His Lectures on Godmanhood, delivered in the years 1877-1884, may 
serve as an introduction into his partly syncretistic, partly genuine Cathol- 
icism. It is syncretistic, since the reader often is baffled not knowing 
whether Solovyev speaks of the God of the Old and New Testament or 
of some philosophical Absolute. His thinking was marked by Buddhism, 
Plato, Neoplatonism, Jacob Boehme, and German (primarily Schelling’s) 
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idealism (cf. p. 165 n.). His concept of Incarnation (the Godmanhood) 
reminds one of diverse efforts on the part of nineteenth century theo- 
logians to interpret Christ’s revelation as the point where God’s love for 
man and man’s search for ideal humanity meet as it were halfway. ‘The 
old traditional form of religion has issued forth from the faith in God, but 
it has failed to carry out this faith to the end. The modern extra-religi- 
ous civilization proceeds from the faith in man, but it, too, remains in- 
consistent—does not carry its faith to its (logical) end. But when both of 
these faiths, the faith in God and the faith in man are carried out con- 
sistently and realized in full, they meet in the unique, complete, and in- 
tegral truth of Godmanhood”’ (p. 99). Solovyev’s speculative mind very 
often confused the dividing line between God and his creation. ‘For 
divinity belongs to man as well as to God.” His idealistic inclinations 
insisted upon the coincidence of the historical and the logical order and 
arrived at the assertion that the historical development of religion reflects 
the divine self-disclosure in what we call the-revelatory process. Hence 
he did not admit the qualitative difference between the idea of the triune 
God as developed by contemplative reason and the trinitarian God of the 
Biblical revelation. Certainly, Solovyev over and over again indicates the 
ultimate boundaries of rational or speculative categories as being capable 
only of touching upon the formal comprehensibility of the divine mystery 
and not upon its inner life. However, it is obvious that all his trinitarian 
and christological expositions, interesting and fascinating as they are, re- 
veal his speculative (Greek, Alexandrian, German idealistic) structure 
of mind in such a degree that, at times, the reader ceases to breathe the 
air of the prophets and the Apostles. 

Nevertheless, it is worthwhile studying Solovyev for several reasons. 
First, his burning love for Christ indicates the living tradition of his 
Church. Second, his Lectures inspire our thought about the realities of 
the Biblical witness and warn against an easy, mechanical Biblicism. 
Third, his Lectures are a competent introduction into the modern Rus- 
sian religious thinking and may help us in the present Ecumenical con- 
tact between the West and the East. I hope the reader will not be dis- 
couraged by some serious technical defects of the publication. 

JosepH L. HROMADKA 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


CHURCHES AND SECTS OF CHRISTENDOM, by J. L. Neve. 509 pp. Blair, 
Nebraska, Lutheran Publishing House, 1944. $3.00. 
The author of this work was a recognized theological scholar and pro- 
fessor of Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg College, Springfield, 


; Ohio. 
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The book is the revised edition of the author’s work published, under 
the same title, in 1940. The author died in 1943; but a preface states 
that “he had finished revising the second edition. . . . He rewrote en- 
tirely a number of chapters.” 

We give cordial recommendation to the work as a very valuable refer- 
ence book, which covers not only all the branches of the Christian move- 
ment—Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Re- 
formed, Baptist, rationalistic denominations, and many small commun- 
ions—but movements on the fringes of Christianity, such as the Unity 
Movement, the Mormons, and the Christian Scientists. A detailed index 
makes reference easy. 

Some will doubtless object to the disproportionate allocation of space 
given to some movements. One who has seen, for instance, that the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses present a burning issue in Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica may feel that a two-page statement as to this group is too short to be 
of much value. Indeed it is possible that, for American readers, the value 
of the book would have been increased by giving more extended treat- 
ment to all the aggressive sects so conspicuous on the American scene. 

The historical approach has been used instead of “the old topological 
method” (p. 21) found in earlier works. As far as the space assigned per- 
mits, each group is characterized as to historical background, distinctive 
beliefs, organization, polity, numerical strength, and distribution. 

The author affirms that his aim “throughout has been fairness in his 
critical estimates” (p. 21). He makes it clear that this does not estop one 
from criticism. Rather is critique something which “all the churches 
owe each other.” ‘This means, of course, that despite sincerest efforts at 
fairness, dissent as to judgments is inevitable. Some communions la- 
belled “sects” would take exception to the basis of differentiation between 
Church and sect (pp. 29 ff.). Would Congregationalists agree that their 
Church “has lowered itself” to “absorb several of the rationalistic stream- 
lets” (p. 32)? Would Roman Catholics agree that their faith is “‘syn- 
cretistic,” and that “Judaistic views have crept in” (p. 120)? Or that 
paganism is another influence, resulting in “a practical polytheism”? Or 
that “the Roman system is a bargaining with God” (p. 120)? 

The book would have been improved by more thorough revision. 
There are frequent references to results produced by “the war.” One 
discovers that the reference is to World War I; but to one who reads a 
1944 book “the war” might understandably mean something else. Simi- 
larly (p. 131) we read, “Hungary now has... ,” “Greece now has 

. ,” etc.; but the author is speaking of statistics after the first World 


War. 
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Each chapter is preceded by an impressive and valuable bibliography; 
and a wealth of footnotes make many other references. The author 
shows his rich use of his native German. 

CARL CHRISTIAN RASMUSSEN 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


WISDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY, by Walter Fales. 166 pp. Princeton, 

Princeton University Press, 1946. $2.50. 

This book presents a kind of idealism which is rooted in intuition; yet 
it is so closely written that it makes heavy demands on the intellect of the 
reader. The author, who was born and educated in Germany, is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Lincoln University. 

Taking instincts as his examples, Dr. Fales presents evidence that there 
is blind knowledge at work in nature and man. The spider illustrates 
this in getting his food, by acting as though he had much knowledge of 
flies and the movements of his web which signal that food is within reach. 
Actually, he has no such knowledge; he simply has a way of acting which 
is designed to fulfill an end in a specially prepared situation. He 
“knows,” and yet he does not know. On a much higher scale, man is 
similar to the spider in this regard. There is knowledge implicit in his 
make-up of which he is not aware but which makes itself evident in in- 
tuitive thrusts. His intellect is a successor to this blind knowledge; it 
functions afterward. Extremely valuable, because it analyzes situations 
carefully and checks instinctive actions which are erroneous, it is never- 
theless weak in the ability to put things back together and get the “‘feel’”’ 
of the whole again as it is possessed in primitive blind knowledge. 

The important thesis of this book is that there is implicit in every man 
his final end, of which he may not be aware, but which is effective in his 
actions by way of this blind intuitive knowledge. The significance of this 
is depicted in the learning process, in which the single most important 
concern is “the pupil’s loyalty to his final ends” (p. 156). This prime 
loyalty the teacher must always have in mind. Of course, there will be 
much monotonous acquisition of new knowledge; but occasionally there 
will be flashes of insight, when learning will seem to begin all over again, 
and the volume of the unknown will seem to be increased to new propor- 
tions. These are instances of the final end breaking through to con- 
sciousness, revealing knowledge which is not yet objectified in reason. 
Since the educative process has this delicate character, the teacher must 
be very patient, not setting a clock on the achievements of students. He 
must wait for some things to happen over which he has little control. 
His chief discernment is to perceive his students not just as they appear 
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in the class room, but as the fully realized selves which are their final 
ends, and which are the springs of this “knowledge” which is not knowl- 
edge. 

Dr. Fales’ point of view is convincing as far as it goes; there are subtle 
insights in his book, especially in the latter part dealing with education. 
One need of American schools is the realization that in education we are 
not dealing with present actualities alone. Instead, we are standing on 
the bridge between what is and what ought to be, our clients being per- 
sonalities in the process of becoming. It would be helpful, however, if 
some things were made more explicit than they are in the book. Two of 
these will be specified. The author intimates that the position he holds 
in metaphysics is theistic. In relation to this, how are we to consider 
these “final ends” which are the higher selves to which every individual is 
responsible? Are they immortal? And in educating, are we serving the 
world to come as well as the present world? Furthermore, does this 
“knowledge” which is not knowledge suggest revelation in the religious 
realm? Is the Spirit of God also an initiator of these intuitions as well 
as the higher self toward which each is responsible? And do we have a 
similar self-disclosure of God in history, revealing to us objectively our 
final ends both as individuals and as a race? Affirmative answers to these 
questions are necessary supplements to what is explicit in the text. 

J. DonaLp BuTLer 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


‘THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE MODERN WORLD, edited by Edward J. Jurji. 

387 pp. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946. $3.75. 

This is an important symposium by amply qualified scholars concern- 
ing the eight major contemporary religions. 

Confucianism is presented by an eminent Sinologue, Professor Lewis 
Hodous, formerly the President of the Foochow Theological Seminary, 
later the Head of the Chinese Department of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. He avers that “Confucianism has revealed during its long 
history a great leavening power. Out of the religious and social chaos 
is emerging a synthesis between the East and the West.” 

Taoism in China is also presented by Professor Hodous, who reports 
that this “‘mystic philosophy has stimulated reform in government, and 
has attempted to bring harmony in the social and religious confusion of 
the times.” 

“The Hindu attitude,” as reported by Professor J. C. Archer of Yale 
University, “has been mainly pessimistic and provincial.” However, 
“Hindus in enlarging numbers are busy in physical, as well as in mental 
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and spiritual, activities through which to renovate their order, and, it 
may be, to share in a larger-world activity.” 

Buddhism in its origin was considerably pessimistic and non-theistic, 
even though Gautama Buddha in his first Sermon at Benares proclaimed, 
“I will beat the drum of the Immortal in the darkness of this world.” 
However, August Karl Reischauer, who for many years in Japan was a 
Professor of the History of Religion, and who also has been a Lecturer 
in Philosophy in New York University, states that “there are a good many 
of the better educated and liberal leaders who would make room for all 
that modern science has to offer and also for any insights offered by other 
religions, especially by Christianity.” 

Shintoism is reported by the foremost ‘English-speaking authority on 
this nationalistic cult, D. C. Holtom, who has been a Professor in Japan 
and also a Haskell Lecturer in the University of Chicago. In his final 
sentence, after having reviewed its varied features during its long history, 
he declares that Shintoism needs to be “sheared of its militarism, set free 
from racial arrogance, and made responsive to the utterances of the uni- 
versal human spirit.” 

Islam is presented by the Professor of Islamics and Comparative Re- 
ligion at Princeton Theological Seminary, Edward J. Jurji, who is also 
the organizer of this symposium. Although Islam has always had a cer- 
tain sense of world-mission under Allah, the one Lord God omnipotent, 
yet now Islam “shows signs of real enlightenment, promising progress in 
new directions.” 

Judaism is represented by Abraham A. Neuman, President of the Drop- 
sie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning in Philadelphia. He af- 
firms that, despite terrific persecutions, “Judaism does not merely seek 
vindication of its historic teachings; it looks to greater spiritual fruition 
in the future. It proclaims itself to be the God-appointed trustee of re- 
ligion in the interest of all mankind.” 

Report on Eastern Christian Orthodoxy is made by Joseph L. Hro- 
madka, who formerly was Professor in the University of Prague, and who 
now is Visiting Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. He points 
out that “after 1917 the Church underwent a stupendous ordeal in Rus- 
sia.” Its belief is that “only the Church of the East is the authentic con- 
tinuation of the Apostolic and Catholic body of the Incarnate Christ.” 
However, “the peoples of the Eastern Orthodox heritage will come closer 
to the rest of the world than ever in history.” 

Roman Catholicism receives a noteworthy presentation by a Catholic 
leader, Gerald G. Walsh, of the Society of Jesus, Professor of Mediaeval 
History in Fordham University, New York. He observes that “the Cath- 
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olic Church lives for the present; but she does not stand still. In the 
light of her history and in the force of her holiness she moves onward.” 

Protestantism is presented by President John A. Mackay of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. After an elaborate analysis of historical and 
doctrinal factors in Protestantism, he points out two important present 
trends, namely, a “re-awakened concern for the secular order’ and the 
Ecumenical Movement for a unified Christianity going forth co-opera- 
tively into all the areas of the world. 

This survey of the “great” religions as reported by competent observers 
produces at least two momentous cumulative impressions. One is that 
all these systems have undergone great changes during their several 
careers. And a second is that they will develop increasingly a universal 
viewpoint for the welfare of the world. 


Amid the present welter of discordant elements among the peoples of 
the world there are some political and religious groups that are seeking, 
as never before, to effect an interchange of valuable features in forms of 
government and culture. Accordingly it is important for every intelli- 
gent person to learn, from authorities in the various fields, what are the 
important recent trends in religion. The book is itself a notable instance 
of co-operative effort by eminent authorities. For a knowledge of the 
latest developments of emphases among the three outstanding branches 
of Christendom, namely, Eastern Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, and 
Protestantism, as well as among seven other systems which have managed 
to survive for six hundred years there is no more serviceable text-book 
than this symposium. 

RosertT E. HUME 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


THE SERMON ON THE Mount AND its MEANING FOR Topay, by Ernest 
Trice Thompson. 162 pp. Richmond, Virginia, John Knox Press, 
1946. $1.75. 

Known for the breadth of his activities outside the classroom as author, 
lecturer, and editor, the Professor of Church History at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Richmond, Virginia, has given us an exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount that reflects wide experience and a keen observa- 
tion of American life. Full of homiletical summaries and vivid illustra- 
tions, and written in simple, direct style, his work is admirably suited for 
study and discussion groups in the local Church. After a short survey of 
the historical background, the Sermon is presented in three parts. (1) 
The Citizens of the Kingdom: Matt. 5: 1-16. (2) The Righteousness 
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of the Kingdom: Matt. 5: 17-7: 12. (3) The Summons to the Kingdom: 
Matt. 7: 13-27. The sharp hyperbole of Jesus’ speech is wisely inter- 
preted to serve the common man’s point of view. One is not to cut off 
the hand or gouge the eye, but to give up every cause of stumbling, what- 
ever the cost. 

Into this interesting mold Dr. Thompson has poured the fire of two 
convictions. First, the Sermon on the Mount is good, sound, common 
sense. Only the way of love really works. In the words of Messrs. 
Hoover and Gibson, “We can have peace, or we can have revenge, but 
we cannot have both” (p. 75). Second, the Sermon has inevitable social 
implications. In an economy of abundance, the Church can no longer 
think merely of charity, but must dedicate itself to economic justice for 
all. Under the impact of the golden rule, racial segregation must go! 
“Imagine for example, what would happen if, tomorrow morning, you 
would awaken from your sleep and find that you and all your family had 
become black” (p. 142). These brave words, better than anything else, 
convey the spirit that is the author’s real contribution. He should suc- 
ceed in rousing the conscience, enlarging the horizon, and moving the 
will of many. 

There are a few details, of course, with which not every reader will 
agree. The theories of C. C. Torrey have received so little acceptance at 
the hands of scholars that it is precarious to base one’s interpretation of 
Matthew 6: 13 upon them. It is not altogether certain that the “good 
news” publicly proclaimed by Jesus was “‘first of all the good news that 
God is our Father” (p. 27). T. W. Manson’s careful sifting of Synoptic 
sources in The Teachings of Jesus (p. 98) suggests “that Jesus rarely if ever 
spoke directly of God as Father except to his disciples and that he began 
to speak to them in this way only after Peter’s confession.” One is sur- 
prised to find Dr. Plummer’s commentary on Matthew quoted without 
acknowledgment on page ninety-six. 

Beyond these details, one could wish that Dr. Thompson had been more 
careful in relating the Lordship of Christ to His teaching. It is probably 
true that Christ made no public proclamation of his Messiahship at the 
first, and that few recognized his true dignity even at the last. However, 
our Evangelist has so arranged his material that his readers may see, if 
they will, that Jesus actually fulfilled that role from the start. The Ser- 
mon contributes to this purpose at both beginning and end. Thus, 
Christ’s words challenge the dicta of the Old Testament. To be his fol- 
lower is to share in God’s new covenant. ‘To depart from him is to de- 
part forever from God himself. While Dr. Thompson does recognize in 
the Beatitudes a contemporary proclamation of the Kingdom, and does 
point to Jesus’ words as a fulfillment of the Old Testament, he is silent 
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about the light which this throws upon the authority of Jesus himself. 
All his remarks about the Lordship of Christ are given in post-Resurrec- 
tion terms! This is a pity, for he thereby gives aid to those who would 
pluck these chapters from their Messianic setting, the plant from its roots, 
and make Christian ethics no more than a moral code. Surely Dr. 
Thompson himself would agree that to be acutely relevant for today the 
Sermon, in its very unfolding, must invite fellowship with the Christ who 
gave it birth. 

These words are not meant to discourage the reading of Dr. Thomp- 
son’s lively pages but to suggest that his one-sided emphasis needs the bal- 
ance offered by such older commentators on the Sermon as A. Tholuck 
and Martin Dibelius. 

Irvin W. BATDORF 
The Evangelical School of Theology 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


IsAIAH CHAPTERS XL—LV; LITERARY CRITICISM AND History, by Sidney 
Smith. 204 pp. London, Oxford University Press, 1944. 10s. 6d. 
In October, 1940, Dr. Sidney Smith, Keeper of the Egyptian and As- 

syrian Antiquities in the British Museum, delivered the Schweich lectures 
to the British Academy with Isaiah 40-55 as his theme. His interest in 
those chapters of the book of Isaiah was not expository or theological but 
purely historical. His concern was to demonstrate that at certain points 
the prophet was describing in a veiled manner historical incidents of his 
time. For reasons of security they had to be veiled, and thus through the 
years have remained unrecognized. As a result of this limitation of in- 
terest the lectures had a very narrow scope and gave rather a scanty treat- 
ment both to the prophet, Second Isaiah, and to his essential teaching. 

The lectures have now been printed as they were delivered. This must 
be regarded as unfortunate. Even in print they give the impression of 
lectures hastily prepared, without adequate treatment of the wider impli- 
cations of the subject, and without any attention to those preliminary 
considerations which are so much more important to a reader than to a 
lecture audience. Anyone who anticipates a book which will take him 
into Isaiah 40-55 in a thorough fashion will be disappointed. 

The first lecture, which is intended to show the results of recent scholar- 
ship in the study of Isaiah 40-55, is sketchy in the extreme, passing over 
many major questions round which debate has centered. Considerable 
attention is given to form criticism, ending with the judgment that “after 
twenty-five years Gattungsforschung is still engaged in changing the la- 
bels.””. But recent study of Second Isaiah’s eschatological hope, which is 
highly significant and throws clear light on many passages in the book, 
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is barely mentioned and in the interpretation of some chapters such as 
ch. 42 is completely ignored. No attempt is made to interpret the 
prophet’s mission and message, with the result that one is constantly con- 
sidering fragments with no suggestion of their relation to the central core 
of the prophet’s purpose and teaching. 

The second lecture assembles a body of historical material concerning 
the Near East in the years 556-539 B.C. In this sphere the author is 
more at home and handles his data with greater effectiveness. 

The third and final lecture proceeds to discover at many points in 
Isaiah 40-55 the same historical incidents which have been described in 
Chapter II. Identifications are freely made, usually on very slender evi- 
dence. The nations in 41: 2 ‘must be” the Lydians, and in the same verse 
the One raised up by Yahweh “must be” Cyrus, for the speedy advance in 
verse 3 “refers to the speed with which Cyrus marched to Sardis from the 
Halys.” 

More space is given to bibliography and notes than to the lectures them- 
selves. It would have been more profitable for the reader if the space had 
been used for an ampler and more thorough presentation of the subject. 

James D. SMART 
Board of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 


PREFACE TO PHILOSOPHY: TEXTBOOK, by W. E. Hocking, Brand Blan- 
shard, C. W. Hendel, and John H. Randall, Jr. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. 508 pp. $2.50. 

A teacher will find this an unusually elaborate exposition of certain 
phases of philosophy, written from the conviction that moral and religious 
problems are now paramount. The student will find it readable, some 
of it over his head, but having the great advantage of calling for but one 
reference work, the Book of Readings, a generous anthology which con- 
tains the greatest part of all writings cited. Dr. Hocking writes the first 
part, ‘““What Is Man?” and the last, ‘““A World View”; Dr. Blanshard writes 
on “Personal Ethics,’ Dr. Hendel on “Social and Political Philosophy,” 
and Dr. Randall on “The Meaning of Religion for Man.” The over-all 
view is that of idealistic monism in Hocking’s special form of it: an at- 
tempt to save the monistic cake and yet have the taste of freedom in a uni- 
verse “open at both ends” (p. 502). The general inconsistency of this 
combination has doubtless often been pointed out. Optimism character- 
izes the whole, except that in admitting that there is no preordained plan 
and that co-operation with the Eternal leaves the human will its widest 
freedom to create novelty, to “shape ways which were never in any mind, 
not even the mind of God” (p. 502), the door is held wide open for pessi- 
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mism as to the outcome. The nature of man is analyzed as creative, mal- 
leable, and perfectible. Choice and the human will are real. We “‘can- 
not reject what we know about our own mental processes merely in order 
to allow psychology the doubtful privilege of resembling physics” (p. 70). 
Pessimism and determinism are categorically repudiated. The “fact of 
awareness and self-judgment is the tool of freedom” (p. 71). The non- 
idealist raises no objection at this point; he is more likely to be irritated 
by the ease with which God is read into the picture and nature read out. 
Descartes’ “Cogito” is said to prove that God exists not less than the 
thinker; while as for nature, it has no separate existence; “our common 
perception of nature is the existence of nature” (p. 473. Italics Hock- 
ing’s). 

Of special interest are the long sections devoted to personal and social 
ethics and to religion. The political section lays emphasis on Plato and 
Rousseau, and arrives at a democratic credo based on “the virtue within 
every man” (p. 260). Earlier (p. 81) the small group is said to be the 
ideal for every social group. 

The section on personal ethics is especially clearly written, will appeal 
to undergraduates, and will be most satisfactory to Christian readers. It 
begins with a cogent refutation of two theories not always dealt with in 
textbooks: irrationalism and relativism. Going ethical theories are classi- 
fied as “Act Theories” and “End Theories,’ Dr. Blanshard not being 
afraid of simple terms. “Ideal Utilitarianism” is espoused and ex- 
pounded, and defended with clarity against common criticisms and mis- 
understandings. At one time the author seems to be going against Chris- 
tian teaching, but he comes out on the side of the angels. 

One can be grateful for an introductory philosophy text which devotes 
so much space to religion as this one does; but one fears the impression 
may be made that religion is tied inseparably to the idealistic world view, 
and that religion lies solely within a realm of values unattached to facts. 
The section on religion, being written by a distinguished member of the 
Ethical Culture Society, is precisely what might be expected from such a 
source: blandly tolerant, hospitable to all religions, finding values in all, 
final validity in none, discounting the metaphysical, intellectual, theologi- 
cal elements of religion, and finding its greatest worth in its cultivation of 
socially valuable attitudes. The author, it is true, is aware of the fact that 
most Americans are ignorant of religion, and tend to define it solely in 
terms of kindly attitudes and social service; he finds such a purely social 
gospel “truncated.” He wonders what would happen if the typical Amer- 
ican were to “take his own inherited religion seriously” (p. 302). The 
author's approach to religion is functional: religion is not only something 
observable, it does something for man, and this something is salvation. 
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This major function is expounded as salvation from the world, from the 
fear of hell, and from sin. Sin, however, is rather weakness than wicked- 
ness; a sinner is one who “dimly sees and ineffectually gropes after better 
things” (p. 332). The salvation thus described is purely subjective 
throughout, and is explained without any reference to atonement, or the 
Atonement. Even so, interest in it is said (p. 338) to be largely on the 
part of “professionals,” while the layman is more interested in the “hum- 
bler but no less important functions,” the things that are “involved in 
the development of character and in a reasonably satisfactory adjustment 
to the natural and social conditions of living.” 

Theological doctrines are regarded from this functional point of view. 
Truth has already been given a pragmatic definition as “the general name 
for the standard of successful thinking” (p. 47). Thus theological doc- 
trine has no status as an intellectual answer to theoretical questions of the 
understanding (p. 378). (What would Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, Cal- 
vin, have said to this?) Theological beliefs have no relation to philo- 
sophical or scientific truth: no belief is more than symbolic (p. 380). Dif- 
fering beliefs are not more or less true, they are “better or worse helps for 
expressing, strengthening and clarifying faith in the Divine” (p. 374). 
One would expect such a view to lead to a kind of syncretism, and so it 
does. The author does not propose unity of religions, but a community 
of them. “Religions are many, but religion one.” The unity of reli- 
gions is in their common function, namely, in “feeling deeply and inter- 
preting profoundly the significant moments of human life and in conse- 
crating them to the Highest” (p. 398). The various faiths of mankind 
are like differing languages expressing a common faith, hope, aspiration, 
and commitment. By appreciating other religions one comes to a bet- 
ter understanding of one’s own. This is not held up to Christians alone 
but to all religions, thus leaving us all about as we were. The author 
hopes that religion will be universalized, but by this he does not mean 
that any religion will become universal but that each will become hos- 
pitable to all the others. Surely no one could ask for a tolerance wider— 
or more ineffectual—than this. 

That this is wholly out of line with historic Christianity needs no say- 
ing. No Christian theologian from Basil to Baillie, from Justin Martyr 
to Jacques Maritain, would agree that Christian doctrine is merely sym- 
bolic. Complete and unequivocal truth about the Infinite is not to be 
enclosed in human words. But to say that truth has no meaning when 
applied to doctrine, that doctrine is purely instrumental, is asserting some- 
thing none of the framers of Christian dogma have ever believed. To 
view the “Father” of Jesus, the “One” of the Hindus, the “Order of Na- 
ture” of Spinoza, and Plato’s “Idea of the Good” (p. 372) as symbols and 
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to group them together is to suggest something which would offend Hin- 
dus, Christians, Spinoza, and Plato one and all. Granted that ‘Father’ 
is an anthropomorphic symbol, granted that all human symbols are ar- 
rows shot into mystery, the Christian will still insist that “Father” comes 
far nearer the mark than a God whose other name is nature, without heart 
or mind. 

A writer who maintains a philosophic though benevolent detachment 
from all religions may probably be pardoned for some misunderstandings. 
It is, for example, most doubtful whether Mr. Russell means anything like 
what a Christian means by “God” in the passage quoted from him (p. 337). 
The Westminster divines and Spinoza also both used the word “God” but 
their ideas were radically diverse. There is a world of difference between 
submission to the will of a God of infinite love, and submission to a “‘god” 
which is only a name for the mechanical complex of nature, without will, 
love or purpose. The doctrine of the atonement has not had “countless” 
subtle forms (p. 374) and they are not all “irrelevant to the religious func- 
tion of the conviction which the affirmation expresses.” 

Nevertheless, with all the reservations and criticisms which a Christian 
would have to make in these chapters, he can agree that the “most impor- 
tant function of intelligence in the religious life is to deepen and extend 
our understanding of what is really Best—of what God’s will really is” (p. 
396). 

The problem of evil emerges here and there through the book. Reli- 
gious attitude is defined (p. 87) as an adaptation of the mind to the world 
in clear view of the world’s evils. At times the immensity of the problem 
is seen, as when it is agreed (p. 98) that the perfection of society is future 
and distant. In the sections on ethics and religion little is said about the 
perverted or malicious will, and in the political-social section the spirit of 
hope quite belies our actual situation. In the concluding portion the 
problem is met from the monistic standpoint. The meaning of evil is not 
in an intellectual explanation but in what it makes possible; in what we 
are able to do with it (p. 387). Evil is a stimulus without which men 
would not achieve the good they do. “Aggressive transformation” is 
named as the highest attitude toward evil. Indeed it appears as part of 
the great design: “Intrinsic happiness demands pain” (p. 502), but in the 
presence of the infinite wealth of the world’s resources the “problem of 
evil falls away.” If this seems less than a satisfactory solution of the prob 
lem, it is not the Calvinistic dualist who should cast the first stone. 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
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On Berne Fit to Live Witn, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 219 pp. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1946. $2.00. 

REBUILDING WITH CHRIST, by Walter A. Maier. 310 pp. St. Louis, Mo., 

Concordia Publishing House, 1946. $1.75. 

Dr. Fosdick has selected twenty-five sermons which were preached dur- 
ing the closing years of his active ministry at the Riverside Church. This 
does not mean that his real ministry to the nation has ended, for it is to 
be expected that both by voice and pen he will continue to preach. How- 
ever, the fact that they were prepared and delivered when the tide of his 
ministry was deep and full marks them with special characteristics. They 
sum up and repeat his steady and growing convictions. They are written 
for delivery next Sunday, and although each is lucid, balanced, and com- 
pact, the style could have been improved if leisure had permitted revision. 
‘Trying not to choose is the fatalest choice of all.” This would not have 
slipped twice from the pen of one who is so truly a master of words. 

The urgency of the times is in the spirit of every sermon. It is the time 
of visitation, and therefore the time for decision and action. He wants 
something to happen today. He calls on men to decide and come over 
on the side of Christ. 

What does it mean to decide for Christ? It means “high character, 
high intelligence, great service,” paid for with “devotion, concentration, 
self-discipline.” It means choosing in the war between saviorhood and 
sin. David Livingstone, Pasteur, Horace Mann, Florence Nightingale— 
these exemplify the principle of saviorhood. 

The sermons are direct, personal, and helpful. Throughout they are 
moralistic. If the Gospel is the truth that disturbs our complacency and 
warns of grave and imminent peril, these are Gospel sermons. If the 
Gospel also reminds us of our intellectual and moral incompetence, our 
desperate need of God’s help, and his “inestimable love in the redemption 
of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ,” this seems to be left unsaid. We 
are called to work out our own salvation with fear and trembling. That 
is sound New Testament teaching. But the New Testament also speaks 
of a Gospel which is the power of God unto salvation. The message 
through the ages deals with responsibility and grace. These sermons 
elaborate fully and rest heavily on the former. 

The volume by Dr. Maier contains seventeen sermons preached over 
the radio on “The Lutheran Hour.” An extended foreword describes 
the scope of this program, and the varieties of response. Several letters 
from listeners are included to indicate the very serious questions of those 
seeking help. It would have been profitable to the reader if the answers 
had been printed. 
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Dr. Maier has very affirmative convictions. His anxieties about civili- 
zation are centered on moral decay rather than intellectual confusion, and 
the indications of the former are quite apparent to him in the increased 
consumption of liquor, gambling, corruption, and the rising divorce rate. 
His solution for the problem is salvation through the cross of Christ. 
“Until our churches come back to Christ, back to the Bible, back to the 
cross, back to the blood, back to the Atonement . . . the churches in our 
country cannot hope for the top and bottom, inward and outward ref- 
ormation of religious life that America needs.” 

Behind our moral decay stands the agnostic teacher and the atheistic 
scientist. “Because agnostic teachers have sworn at all costs to dethrone 
the Almighty as Creator, they have invented theories for the origin of the 
earth, which, one after another, have been proved absolutely false.” 

Dr. Maier deals with sin, but has nothing to say about the evil condi- 
tions under which men live, which drive them through the dark moods 
of despair and frustration into sin. Whatever wisdom there may be in 
modern culture and whatever virtue there may be in a concern for social 
justice are undiscovered, or at least unappreciated, by this preacher. 

Harotp E. NICELy 
Brick Presbyterian Church 
Rochester, New York 


THE ETERNAL GosPEL, by Gerald Heard. 234 pp. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. $2.00. 

Gerald Heard is a versatile Englishman, now living in Southern Calli- 
fornia where he has a rather impressive following among religious people. 
During the first part of this year he experienced almost simultaneously 
the honor of having his Eternal Gospel placed on Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s Lenten selection and his latest novel characterized in The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature as “this strange and terrible book . . . as 
repellently fascinating as the discovery of a cobra in one’s bed” (vol. xxx, 
no. 11, March 15, 1947, p. 14). A highly intelligent and cultured man, 
he has an almost uncanny genius for assimilation. This allows him to 
recast the ascent and emergence of man, man’s intellectual and social 
history, nay even the anatomy of man’s clothes, into categories quite his 
own. Augustine’s Liber de vera religione is made to become an intro- 
duction to Heard’s new Gospel; Loyola and Douglas Steere are called 
upon to help build the “nuclear church” of the new age. Gerald Heard 
lectured to students in Oxford and London; he was a commentator on 
science for the British Broadcasting Corporation, and he knows how to 
address people in every walk of life. “There was fire in his message when 
he spoke on loftier subjects to the Ethical Society. Gerald Heard is a 
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pioneer and a leader of men. For eight years he helped organize the 
Agricultural Cooperative Movement, first in Ireland, then in England. 
Gerald Heard has the perfect make-up of the founder of a cult at an age 
when people are eager and ready for new cults. He is an impatient man 
likely to strike responsive chords in an impatient generation. He is a 
symptom. 

The impatience of our age has now come close to panic. ‘The disparity 
between man’s physical power and moral and spiritual control has been 
one of the main features of modern times; it has now reached the break- 
ing point. An abyss gapes widely under our terrified gaze. At this junc- 
ture we are made to realize once more that Christendom has failed (chap. 
X). “Christendom gone, the seer dismissed, the knight made subject to 
a king and not to a supreme moral law, Christianity has been in retreat 
since the peace of Westphalia three centuries ago” (p. 186). There is 
genuine anxiety here. Not only is the author’s sincerity undeniable, but 
it grips a reader now shaken out of a false sense of security and convinced 
that power is needed, needed immediately to rebalance our knowledge in 
the face of unbalanced physical powers. Our civilization must find such 
spiritual power or go down to its doom. 

Anyone who is urged by such quest for power is likely to wander un- 
aware over the vaguely outlined borderland between religion and magic. 
To be sure, Gerald Heard would see such “magic” with the eye of Frazer 
whom he likes to quote; that is, as practiced by virtue of a tenacious faith 
in human intervention in the forces of nature, that faith being, properly 
speaking, that of the scholar. Precisely. The problem of religion today, 
according to the author, is a question of research. The man who gave us 
The Gospel according to Gamaliel, who reinterpreted for us the Tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness and the Lord’s Prayer, the man who was on his 
knees a short while ago now advocates experimental research into prayer, 
seeing into fresh mysteries beyond our power to explain. According to 
him an anthropological and social study of the “field” would imply the 
training of “seers” (p. 211) as well as of spiritual “doctors” able to solve 
“the psychiatric problem” (p. 219). Teachers and preachers as well as 
counselors “‘should study the difficult but inescapable problems of psychi- 
cal research” (p. 209). Could it be that Samuel has to be brought up 
when the Lord no longer answers by the Prophets? We are now far from 
Biblical categories. 

The man who was on his knees a short while ago now seems to have 
entered the den of Dr. Faustus or joined the impassioned Claude Frollo 
as the latter blows his bellows in one of the towers of Notre Dame. “To 
get to the nucleus of the atom, to hit it and break it there is needed an 
immense electric charge,” Gerald Heard remarks, as if thinking aloud. 
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It naturally seems to follow that “‘if the soul is to be transmuted, a charge 
of spiritual force as high, and as dangerous if lightly handled, is required. 
We are not getting these results in the spiritual realm. Why?” ‘Thus 
spoke the alchemist of old who, having exhausted the fas of human knowl- 
edge, finally dared to penetrate into the nefas. Impatience is dangerous 
in such matters. Gerald Heard’s cogitation leads him to remark that in 
order to become “a thing with a head” one must take risks in this whole 
matter, even as the man of science does. “We must then give ourselves 
to this research which alone can right our capsizing civilization. Man has 
transmuted the atom . . . he must now transmute himself” (p. 214, italics 
ours). 

Gerald Heard’s “Eternal Gospel” has been identified from the outset 
with Aldous Huxley’s “Perennial Philosophy.” Heard’s reference to 
both (p. 5) is to “‘that mysterious Social Heredity that has made out of an 
animal, which had been deprived of all its specific instincts [?], a human 
being who can by his moral code, his categorical imperatives, preserve his 
sanity, his society and his survival.” As in the case of Huxley’s ‘‘Peren- 
nial Philosophy” the whole process boils down to the one element owing 
to which great religions endure, namely, “that essential sense of obligation 
and intuitional moral knowledge which has emerged and become defined 
as the common denominator and working factor in all great religions” (p. 
6). By the phrase “great religions” Gerald Heard means those which 
have satisfied the highest demands of the human conscience over a wide 
area for a long time and he names Christianity, Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism. What Christianity does to the whole process under consid- 
eration is merely to stress emphases. Even as it culminates in “redemp- 
tion” we become aware that this notion also has been “decoded.” Why? 
—the Christian doctrine of “Private Salvation” owes too much to “that 
narrow cosmology which the subapostolic age took from Jewish Apoca- 
lypse” (p. 202). 

In the midst of so much “decoding” we are sometimes left to wonder 
whether God is a person or a process. Is he the Hebrew-Christian 
Yahweh or the Greek mythical expression of the dynamic forces of life? 
Gerald Heard’s book has confirmed this reviewer in the opinion that there 
now looms in our midst a far more subtle challenge to Christianity than 
that of naturalism, namely, the challenge of vague forms of mysticism, of 
a panpsychism essentially heathen in character. This is the price our 
generation is beginning to pay for having wandered away from the safety 
of the Delectable Mountains. 

In conclusion this reviewer would direct those readers who may be in- 
terested in the Eternal Gospel, to John 3: 16. 

EMILE CAILLIET 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
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PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE, by Walter Wood- 
burn Hyde. 296 pp. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1946. $4.00. 

One of the greatest and grandest of historical problems is the complex 
relation between the decline and fall of the Roman Empire and the plant- 
ing and growth of the Christian Church. As the historian E. A. Free- 
man put it, ““That Christianity should become the religion of the Roman 
Empire is the miracle of history; but that it did so is the leading fact of 
all history from that day onwards.” ‘The present book, written by the 
professor of Greek and ancient history at the University of Pennsylvania, 
deals with one significant aspect of this vast and intriguing problem, 
namely the triumph of Christianity over the various religions, native 
and foreign, in Rome. 

An introductory chapter is concerned with primitive Roman poly- 
theism and ritualistic ceremonies, the fusion of these elements with early 
Greek and Etruscan religious concepts, the influence of Hellenistic phi- 
losophies (particularly Stoicism and Epicureanism), and the revival of the 
old Roman state-cult under Augustus. Chapter two deals with mystery 
religions—the cults of Cybele, Isis, Atargatis, Mithra—which contributed 
Oriental qualities to the religion of the eternal city. Next the sources 
and substance of Christianity are treated under the following chapter 
heads: Judaism and the Old Testament, The Personality of Jesus, The 
Teaching of Jesus, Progress of Christianity, Triumph of Christianity. 
Three excursuses complete this informative and interesting book: The 
Origin of Christmas, Sunday Observance, Was St. Peter at Rome? (Hyde 
answers this question by deciding that it is possible but lacks historical 
proof.) 

The chief criticism of the reviewer is that Hyde’s presuppositions pre- 
vent him from finding an adequate solution to the problem of how a re- 
ligious movement, begun by an obscure Galilean peasant, should have 
unhinged the Roman Empire. If Jesus were no more than the best man 
that ever lived, if Unitarianism be the acme of Christianity, as Hyde ap- 
parently believes (pp. 242 ff.; largely, it seems, because of the great num- 
ber of Unitarians included in Who’s Who in America), then how can one 
account for the disparity between the effects and so inconsequential a 
cause? Actually such presuppositions require a greater amount of faith 
on the part of the historian than does the classical Christian interpreta- 
tion of Jesus’ significance in terms of redemptive history operating within 
the frame of secular events. 

Several minor criticisms and corrections ought to be mentioned: Un- 
fortunately Hyde’s statement of facts cannot always be relied upon, and 
too often he draws conclusions entirely unwarranted by the evidence. 
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Thus, in his treatment of the Mithraic religion, Hyde states that, accord- 
ing to Jerome (Epist. 107), “the sacratus (mystic) must pass through seven 
stages corresponding with the seven planetary spheres traversed by the 
soul in its final ascent: corax (raven), cryphius (hidden), miles (soldier), 
leo (lion), Perses (Persian), heliodromus (courier of the Sun), and pater 
(father)” (p. 65). Actually Jerome says nothing regarding the astral sig- 
nificance of Mithraism, and, what is more important, he explicitly states 
that the second grade of Mithraic initiation was that of nymphus (bride- 
groom). Hyde’s note in this connection (no. 65) is a painfully inade- 
quate and misinforming statement regarding the manuscript evidence of 
Jerome’s Epistle and of the corroborative evidence recently excavated 
from the mithraeum at Dura (the reviewer may be permitted to refer to 
his treatment of this subject in the American Journal of Philology, vol. 66, 
pp. 225-233). Again Hyde goes beyond the evidence when he states that 
Origen (contra Celsum, 6, 22) refers to eight grades of initiation. Hyde 
accepts (p. 65, note 64) Dieterich’s Mithrasliturgie as germane to the 
Mithraic cult, apparently unaware that most of present day scholarship 
has come to regard it as having very little to do with Mithraism. 

To pass to another field, Hyde’s use of Syriac certainly leaves some- 
thing to be desired. First of all, the Sinaitic Syriac manuscript is far 
from being “the oldest manuscript of the New Testament” (p. 131), nor 
should Matt. 1: 16 of this manuscript be translated, “Joseph, to whom 
the maiden Mariam was betrothed, begat Jesus” (p. 132), for bethiltd 
properly means “‘the virgin.” Nor is it correct to say that Jesus’ walking 
on the sea “reads in the Peshito ‘along the sea’” (p. 190); in every in- 
stance where the Peshitta New Testament uses ‘al maiyd, the context 
shows that it means “upon the water.” 

In dealing with Biblical criticism and interpretation Hyde permits 
himself to write highly dubious or outright false statements. Thus it is 
not true that the names of bishops, elders, and deacons were “‘all at first 
interchangeable” (p. 191). To affirm that ‘the Gospels give no hint of 
a Trinity” (p. 111), even though Hyde, following Conybeare, sets aside 
Matt. 28: 19 on what seem to the reviewer to be exceedingly flimsy textual 
critical grounds (p. 124), is to disregard the clear implications of the nar- 
ratives of the baptism of our Lord. Again, in the light of Hellenistic 
Greek usage, both within and without the New Testament, there is no 
need to translate gépovew abrév, “they carry him [Jesus]” to Golgotha (p. 
144, referring to Mark 15: 22). In cavalier fashion Hyde dismisses the 
Rylands fragment of the Gospel of John, which is dated by its editor, 
Roberts, along with Kenyon, Schubart, Bell, Deissmann, and Hatch, in 
the first half of the second century, as throwing “little light on the 
date of John” (p. 128). The first anti-Semitic persecution was not post- 
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Maccabean (p. 101), but was instigated by Antiochus Epiphanes, thus 
provoking the Maccabean uprising. One would like to know how Hyde 
can be sure that it was the Sadducees who gave the Pharisees their name 
(p. 93). Regarding the census mentioned in Luke 2: 3, Hyde thinks that 
“it is no less than incredible that the Roman government should have re- 
quired its people to go to the towns of their ancestors for enrollment” 
(p. 129), forgetting that an Egyptian papyrus (British Museum P. 904), 
dating from A.D. 104, preserves a Roman prefect’s order that all Egyptians 
return to their homes for a census. 

Though one cannot expect to find everything in a book of this kind, 
and though the author manages to touch upon a very wide variety of 
topics, several omissions are difficult to explain. Thus, one misses a ref- 
erence to the large amount of numismatic evidence for the Isiac cult which 
the Hungarian scholar, Alf6ldi, collected. No mention is made of the 
many recent studies regarding the form-criticism of the Gospels. ‘Though 
the index includes ‘‘Santa Claus, Dutch corruption of St. Nicolas, brought 
to America,” it contains no separate entry referring to the persecutions of 
early Christians by the Roman Empire. A dozen or more blind refer- 
ences and typographical errors disfigure the book. 

In comparing this work with other recent volumes which deal with the 
same general theme, it may be said that Hyde’s book is considerably more 


scholarly than Will Durant’s breezy Caesar and Christ (1944; reviewed 
in Theology Today, vol. 2, pp. 393 ff.), and not nearly so penetrating as 
C. N. Cochrane’s masterful Christanity and Classical Culture (1944; re- 
viewed in Theology Today, vol. 2, pp. 265 ff.). 


Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
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